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MacDOWELL FESTIVAL 
BRINGS RECOGNITION 
TO OUR COMPOSERS 


Memorial Association Points Way 
to a General Appreciation of 
American Creative Artists on 
Same Plane as Other Workers 
for Humanity—Six Native Musi- 
cians Conduct Their Own Works 
Amid Inspirational Surroundings 





PetersorouGH, N. H., Aug. 24. 


HE in the sylvan retreat that is ded- 
icated to the memory of Edward 
MacDowell a notable array of his fellow 
composers gathered this week in the 1913 
MacDowell Festival to express the perfect 
union between the spirit and the senses. 
The Memorial 
strong group-of American creative artists, 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, Henry F. Gilbert, 
Edward Burlingame Hill, Mabel W. Dan- 
iels, A. Cyril Graham, Arthur Farwell and 
Lewis Isaacs, and then invited “All Amer 


Association assembled a 


ica” to come to a festival, not only to hear 
what these men have done, but to meet 
them, to get to common ground with them, 


to know them as their fellow citizens. 


Mrs. MacDowell and the Memorial Asso- 
ciation believe in the generosity of the 
American people; believe that they need 
only to realize that musicians are working 
for humanity just as much as are the sci- 
entists and the reformers, and that once 
the American people do realize this they 
will extend to creative artists their un- 
qualified appreciation, just as they have to 
such benefactors as Edison and Jane 
\ddams. 

This is what the MacDowell Festival of 
1913 has done. It has given the American 
people an impetus toward the revival of 
the old American ideal, the “ideal of higher 
living,” which the present "higher cost of 
living’ has crowded out. 

There is scarcely any American in an) 
walk of life putting more of love of coun- 
try as well as of humanity into his work 
than is Edgar Stillman Kelley, whose new 
symphony was heard at the Norfolk les 
tival. His splendid “Alladin” Suite, two 
movements of which were played at the 
first festival concert in the Pageant The- 
ater, was the result of his study of “China 
town” during his years in San Francisco 
This much-praised composition was as en 
thusiastically received as ever. 

Henry F. Gilbert, of Cambridge, con 
ducted his “Negro Rhapsodie” at this first 
concert, a work as humorous as it is mys 
tical, as human as it is cultured, containing 
all the plaintiveness of the negroes in their 
“shout” to the deity on their “praise 
nights,” when their worship of God veers 
toward the barbaric religious rites of their 
African ancestors. When asked if a cer- 
tain orchestral conductor would have the 
rhapsody on his program next season Mr 
Gilbert exclaimed, “Certainly not. He hates 
‘nigger’ music.” The Festival hearers did 
not hate it by any means. They took it to 
their hearts, and since that concert, in tav 
ern, cottage and farm, men have been 
whistling its themes and stamping out its 
rhythms. 

Edward Burlingame Hill’s “Moth Dance’ 
was played at the second concert and there 
was simply no going on with the program 
until this entire number was repeated. The 
audience went wild over it. The very first 
fluttering motive of the first period winged 
them into a magic land, and there they 
wanted to stay. The results which Mr 
Hill gained with his orchestra, his instrn- 
mentation, were wonderful, but I do not 
helieve that there was any one in the hall 
able to give a thought to technic or struct- 
ure—each was too breathless with the 
wonder of what he was hearing to think of 
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HENRY K. HADLEY 


“The Career of Henry K. Hadley Is Sufficient Proof That To-day the American 
Composer Can Win a High Measure of Success and Appreciation, and Need 
Make No Apologies to the Supposed Commercialism of National Spirit for the 


Course Which He Has Chosen. 


(See Page 21) 





how it was done. It was “art concealing 
art” indeed 
Specialist in Pantomime 


Mr. Hill is greatly interested in music 
for the pantomime. He has worked in col 
laboration with Joseph Linden Smith, a 
versatile artist and author of Boston, and 
they have a way of “throwing things to 
gether” and upon the stage of Mr. Smith’s 
open air theater at Dublin, N. H., as only 
genius can. The “Moth Dance” is from 
the pantomime “Jack Frost in the Summer- 
time,” first given in Mr. Smith’s little 
Nature Theater, with Ethel Barrymore 
taking part. Next it was given a beautiful 
and elaborate production in Chicago and 
has been many times repeated since then 
Mr. Hill has just completed another pan- 
tomime, “Pan and the Star,” which is to 
be produced very soon 

Mabel W. Daniels ably represented the 
women composers of America. Woman’s 
right to respect in the creative arts has at 
last been admitted, and Miss Daniels cer- 
tainly struck out a divine spark in her 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, 


poem, “The Desolate City,” for baritone 
and orchestra, which was enthusiastically 
received. Miss Daniels acquitted herself 
well at the conductor’s desk and incident- 
ally she has the advantage of being a pic 
turesque conductor. 

A. Cyril Graham’s cantata, “The Poet and 
the Dryad,” was perhaps the most talked 
of composition at the festival, partly be- 
cause it was written at the MacDowell 
Colony and for the festival, and because 
this was its first performance. Although 
difficult music, it was performed exceed- 
ingly well, except for a few anxious mo 
ments it is full of clever and original 
ideas which, however, need clarifying, and 
the composer will come to a more clear ex- 
pression of his truly beautiful thoughts 
when he has “worked them over” more 


Farwell Conducts ‘“‘Birds’’ 


Arthur Farwell, the man who has done 
so much for American music, conducted a 
number from his Meriden pageant, “The 


[Continued on page 5] 
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IAW IN OPERA WAR 


Matmerstein Calls Metropolitan 
‘‘Combination in Restraint 
of Trade” 


EW YORK’S opera war was compli- 
cated last week by the addition of a 

new legal element in operatic rivalry, the 
allegation of Oscar Hammerstein that the 
Metropolitan Opera Company is an unlaw- 
ful combination in restraint of trade and 
commerce. 





This was given as a leading 
point of defense in Mr. Hammerstein’s 
answer to the Metropolitan’s application 
for a permanent injunction restraining the 
Hammersteins from giving opera in New 
York until April 26, 1920. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s answer was not de- 
livered to Wise & Seligsberg, the Metro- 
politan’s attorneys, until the last of the 
extra twenty days granted to him for the 
filing of his reply. This answer makes the 
first use of the Sherman anti-trust law in 
defending a suit over the giving of grand 
opera. It was drawn up by ex-United 
States District Attorney Wise, who has had 
wide experience in trust suits. 

It is further alleged by Mr. Hammer 
stein that the Metropolitan’s “wicked and 
unlawful” methods to drive him out of the 
opera producing business made him a men- 
tal and physical wreck in 1910, when he 
sold out to the Metropolitan and agreed 
not to produce opera here for ten years, 
and that he was not responsible for his acts 
when he signed the agreement to keep out 
ot opera. 

He also declares that his son Arthur, 
as his attorney in fact, signed the agree- 
ment that he was to quit opera when the 
defendant understood that he was to have 
an interest in the merger of the Manhattan 
and Metropolitan opera companies. He ex- 
plains his “love for his son” prevented him 
from repudiating the latter’s acts. 

In building up the foundation for his 
defense as to the Metropolitan’s being a 
combination in restraint of trade and com 
merce, Mr. Hammerstein declares that it 
has maintained an opera house of -great 
value on Broadway for ten years, with 
valuable scenery and costumes. He al 
leges that its agents have been sent abroad 
to make contracts with singers, who have 
heen brought to this country from Europ: 
and have been sent from one State to an 
other and to Canada, the entire expense 
heing defrayed by the Metropolitan. 

Mr. Hammerstein also alleges that many 
of these contracts are made in foreign 
countries and large sums are advanced and 
sent abroad to confirm them; that the 
plaintiff also contracts with modistes, mil 
liners and hatters for costumes, which are 
shipped here, and for furniture and scen 
ery, and that the plaintiff also imports oper 
atic scores and librettos. 

\s a further basis for his anti-trust law 
defense, Mr. Hammerstein declares that 
contracts have been made and carried out 
by the Metropolitan with owners of houses 
for the production of opera in Boston, 
Philadelphia and other cities in the several 
states, and with Montreal and Toronto in 
Canada. That aditional interstate business 
has been transacted in rentals for theaters, 
in advertising and in the sale of tickets for 
performances on mail and telegraph orders, 
and that tickets have been shipped to vari- 
ous cities. Accordingly Mr. Hammerstein 
contends that the Metropolitan “is and has 
been for many years engaged in business, 
trade and commerce among the several 
states of the United States and with for 
eign nations.” 

In repudiating the agreement made with 
the Metropolitan, Mr. Hammerstein de 
clares that “the contracts of April 26, 1910, 
are illegal, in that same are unlawful con- 
tracts in unreasonable restraint of trade 
and commerce in the United States, inas- 
much as they make an attempt to monopo 
lize trade in the United States, contrary 
to public policy and good morals.” 


[Continued on page 21] 
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CENTURY COMPANY RALLYING FOR OPERATIC CAMPAIGN 


Arrival of Morgan Kingston and Other Stars Gives Impetus to Final Preparations for Opening of Season 
on September 15—‘‘Coal Miner Tenor’? and His English Teacher Marvel at Magnificence of This 
‘* Opera House That Found Itself” Viewing the Threefold Activities at Big Institution, as ‘‘Bossed’’ 
by Ballet Master, Conductor and Technical Director—Mr. Kingston’s Uphill Struggle for Fame 








OUNDING the last turn of its race 
toward the opening of its season on 
September 15, the Century Opera Com- 
pany entered the “home stretch” last week 
with the arrival of its first imported singer, 
Morgan Kingston, heralded far and wide 
as the “coal miner tenor.” While Mr. 
Kingston did not until this week start ac- 
tive rehearsals for the initial “Aida,” his 
appearance and that of several of the na- 
tive singers heightened the atmosphere of 
expectant preparation. 

On Friday afternoon Mr. Kingston was 
summoned to the office of Press Represent- 
ative Rufus Dewey for his first American 
interview: that is, excepting the cross- 

















and 


Australian Soprano, 
Morgan Kingston, English Tenor 


Ivy Scott, 


questioning of the ship news reporters at 
the Olympic’s arrival, under which he had 
refused to declare that he expected to dis- 
lodge Caruso, and had merely admitted that 
he was a “good tenor.” To lighten his 
ordeal, therefore, Mr. Kingston’s interview 
with the Musica, AMERICA representative 
was turned into a personally conducted tour 
throughout the vast establishment on Cen- 
tral Park West. 

Accompanying the tenor were his teacher, 
Evelyn Edwardes (pronounced “Eevelyn’), 
an extremely attractive Englishwoman, and 
her brother, R. H. Edwardes, an English 
actor. The little party examined every 
portion of the opera house from the electric 
switchboard under the stage to the electric 
sign on the roof. First of all, however, 
there were snapshots to be taken, and for 
this purpose there were enrolled Milton 
Aborn, one of the Century’s alert manag- 
ing directors, and Ivy Scott, the Australian 
soprano. 

After this photographic operation had 
been concluded up on the roof, the operatic 
tourists viewed a chorus rehearsal being 
conducted by Carlo Nicosia in the littl 
roof theater. On the floor below Luigi Al- 
berteri, the versatile stage director and 
ballet master, was next observed rehearsing 
a small portion of the ballet, in which were 
noticed Genevieve Luhrs and Ashby Henry, 
two former pupils of Mme. Cavallazi at the 
Metropolitan ballet school. Mr. Alberteri 
was a picturesque ballet instructor, fiddling 
away at a lively dance rhythm as he gave 
out directions for the various evolutions. 

By no means could Signor Alberteri be 
persuaded to go out on the balcony for a 
snapshot. He pointed to the pajamaesque 
jacket which covered the upper portion of 
his anatomy, and, besides, he declared: “I 
have cold already.” Finally Albertina 
Rasch, the premiére danseuse, and Fran- 
cesco Daddi, the tenor buffo, who were 
watching the dance rehearsal, persuaded 
Mr. Alberteri to join them in a picture, 
after which he bounded back indoors with 
all the agility of a Mordkin. 

Following this glance at the ballet prep- 
arations was a trip to the stage and an in- 
sight into some of the technical perfections 
of this great auditorium, which now reverts 
to its original use, as it was intended, in 
part, by the New Theater founders as a 
home of opera. Mr. Kingston and the 


rest of the party stood amazed at the vast- 





ness of this stage and its appurtenances, 
extending twelve stories to the top of the 
“gridiron.” Under the watchful eye of 
Sargent Aborn, part of the stage crew was 
overhauling some of the scenery for the 
eight productions which are now ready for 
use. A “drop” for the temple scene in 
“Aida” happened to be lowered at this 
moment and Mr. Kingston let loose a few 
notes of the Rhadames music. 

When Mr. Kingston was told that the 
last production seen on this stage was 
“Joseph and His Brethren,” he remarked, 
“T remember seeing a performance of that 
in England in which all the parts, even 
those of the women, were played by men 
from the coal mines. Of course, their lan- 
guage was frightfully heavy with one of 
our dialects, and when the man who played 
Abraham came to his big speech about his 
son, he read it: ‘My bye, my bye! Where 
is my bye, the jye of my airt?’ If that 
troupe had ever come to America it would 
have filled even this big house.” 

Here the electrician turned on some of 
the house lights and the English visitors 
were astounded at the magnificence of the 
auditorium in which opera is to be pre- 
sented at a $2 maximum price. Lowered 
from the big “bell” at the top was the huge 
chandelier, on the rewiring of which the 
men had been working for four weeks, so 
that the lights in the house might be dim- 
med to any degree. 

Next to be explored was the front part 
of the house and the little party followed 
Mr. Dewey, who was armed with an elec- 
tric bull’s-eye lantern, for, as’ he explained, 
“There is nothing as dark as a theater 
when it really is dark.” With the lantern 
sending a gleam ahead the party went, 
conspirator-like, down halls and through 
doorways, and, as Mr. Kingston declared, 
“T feel as if Mr. Dewey were Sherlock 
Holmes and I were Dr. Watson.” 

Stepping into one of the nine boxes to 
see what a fine view and hearing the box- 
holders would have, the party then tra- 
versed the wide entr’acte promenade, 
whereupon Miss Edwardes testified: “Mr. 
Aborn tells me this is called ‘Peacock Al- 
ley”” Upon viewing the “Vanderbilt 
Room,” with the announcement that it is 
to be transformed into a between-the-acts 
lounging room, with a graphophone play- 
ing the music of the next week’s opera, 
Miss Edwardes remarked, “Anyone who 
finds that he doesn’t like the opera on the 
stage can simply come back here.” Into the 
tea room, with its practical kitchen, and 
into some of the dressing rooms went the 
procession, and the latter were so com- 
fortable that the tenor observed, “These 
will spoil us for any other theater.” 

Having peered into the former New 
Theater library, which the Century’s in- 


This finished the indoor “Cook’s tour,” 
and the tenor adjourned the meeting, to re- 
convene in the suite of the visiting Eng- 
lish péople in a nearby hotel. After all 
their tramping about the opera house, the 


travelers had recourse to that exclusively 


American institution, ice water, although 


all. Clarence Whitehill was one of the 
artists, too, and when he heard me re- 
hearse he took a kindly interest in me and 
told the English artists that I had a re- 
markable voice. After that they took me 
up and have been good friends of mine ever 
since. 

“At first I had to contend with the state- 
ment that I might have a good voice, but 
that I wasn’t a musician. When I sang the 
tenor roles in the ‘Ring,’ however, they had 
to admit that I couldn’t sing them without 
being a musician. In Bristol I sang Loge, 
Siegmund and Samson and took part in a 
miscellaneous concert, besides singing on 
the following day in London—all within 
five days. Endurance? Yes, I won't say 
anything about my singing, but I have got 
endurance.” 

Mr. Kingston’s task at the Century is 
simplified by the fact that he has sung two 


meatal 
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With Century’s Electric Sign as Background—Left to Right: Milton Aborn, Evelyn 
Edwardes and Mr. Kingston 


Miss Edwardes exclaimed, “I’m sure this 
will be bad for us!” 

At this time the visitors’ luggage was 
not yet unpacked, but they were to have a 
piano delivered on the morrow and to be- 
gin work at once. Just what is before Mr. 
Kingston is not merely an American début, 
but a début in opera. Owing to his having 
been under contract to Andreas Dippel and 
waiting for the latter to place him, the 
tenor has not had a chance to gain actual 
operatic experience, except at a school of 
opera. His entire vocal training has been 
with Miss Edwardes, who has come over 
here to put him through the paces of his 
first three operas, “Aida,” “Lohengrin” and 
“Samson and Delilah.” Mr. Kingston ex- 
plained that he first came to study with this 
teacher through her having accompanied 
him in a concert: 

















Taking a Recess from Ballet Rehearsal—Left to Right: Mr. Kingston, Albertina 
Rasch, Luigi Alberteri and Francesco Daddi 


defatigable president, Edward Kellogg 
Baird, has had transformed into his of- 
fice, the sight-seeing group moved again to 
the regions “back stage,” ascended to one 
of the “fly galleries” and went out on the 
“bridge,” which, as Mr. Kingston decided, 
“would be a great place for Tosca to make 
her leap from the parapet.” 


When told that his having been a coal 
miner in England would help Americans to 
fix his personality in their minds, Mr. King- 
ston replied, “I never thought that would 
ever be of any use to me, for it certainly 
wasn’t at first. I remember a rehearsal at 
the Bristol festival, when the other English 
artists didn’t pay any attention to me at 


of his operas, “Lohengrin” and “Samson,” 
in concert form. He finds it necessary to 
amend the English translations of some 
phrases for the sake of a certain tone which 
was obtained in the original tongue, as, for 
instance, in the final line of “Celeste Aida.” 
“It would not do to vary the words too 
much,” he admits, “as the audience is fol- 
lowing its libretto, but the thing to do is to 
‘put the lines across’ so that the audience 
won’t need a libretto. For myself, I prefer 
the Jameson Wagner translations, but, of 
course, the translation used in a perform- 
ance must be uniform. 

It has been understood that Mr. King 
ston is a Welsh tenor, but he was born i: 
Staffordshire, England, with an ancestr) 
that is two parts English to one part each 
of Welsh and Irish. He has lived chiefly 
in Nottingham, however, and he maintains: 
“I’m glad that I’m a Nottingham man, be- 
cause they say there are no Nottingham 
men in Hell—they’re too green to burn.” 

Mr. Kingston worked in the mines from 
the time he was fourteen years old unti 
four years ago, when his remarkable voice 
was recognized by persons of wealth, who 
furnished the funds for his study in Lon- 
don. As a boy he sang in-a choir, and at 
the age of eighteen made his first public ap 
pearance in a concert at Nottingham, fo: 
which he received the huge fee of five shil 
lings. 

“T used to come home from a concert,” 
he recalls, “take off my top hat and even 
ing clothes, put on my collier’s togs and g 
back to my work in the mine. Wasn't ; 
silk-hatted collier a novelty? Certainly 
and wearing a top hat was like taking out a 
dog with a reputation as a fighter. I had 
to fight to prove my right to it.” 

This English singer comes from Huck 
naw-Torkard, which is visited by many 
American tourists as the place where Lor: 
Byron is buried. “I remember that as ; 
lad,” related the tenor, “the Americans use 
to give me a penny to hold their horses a 
the gate while they went in to see Byron 
grave. Probably some of them may be ou' 
in front when I sing here.” 

“But they'll pay you more than a penn) 
for that,” interjected Miss Edwardes. 

“Hucknaw-Torkard has produced thre« 
great men, besides myself,’ laughed the 
singer. “There’s Lord Byron, and Ben 
Caunt, a great prize fighter, and Jackson 
who was famous because he jumped 54! 
yards down a pit shaft!” 

“Lord Byron did some jumping himself- 
from one love affair to another,” reminde: 
Mr. Edwardes. 

“And /’m jumping from a coal mine int 
grand opera,” countered the tenor. 
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By DR. O. P. JACOB 


“BOHEMIANS” SHOW ART RESOURCES 
OF COAST IN FOREST MUSIC DRAMA 


San Francisco Club Presents in Redwood Theater a Mythological Play, “‘The Fall 
Of Ug,”’ by Rufus Steele, with a Musical Setting by Herman Perlet 








AN FRANCISCO, Aug. 17.—Testifying 
anew to the artistic resources of this 
country, San Francisco’s Bohemian Club 
proved by its “high jinks” of this year that 
it is able to keep unbroken its record of 
successes, represented last year by the 
Henry Hadley and Joseph D. Redding fan- 
tasy, “The Atonement of Pan.” This year’s 
production in the Redwoods theater was 
“The Fall of Ug,” with a most whimsical 
and absorbing libretto by Rufus Steele and 
a score of radically marked individuality 
by Herman Perlet. 

That which impressed the writer more 
than all else, however, was the fuller rev- 
elation that here, on the western coast of 
the United States, is established a com- 
munity striving for the higher artistic 
ideals, a community possessing to a pro- 
nounced degree that spirit of art in which 
so many distinguished but unjust European 
writers have so frequently considered us 
lacking. 

One might travel the world over without 
finding another such organization as_ the 
Bohemian Club, an organization exhibiting 
such good fellowship and imbued with 
such pure and artistic ideals. Nor would 
one be more likely to meet with a site of 
more romantic and imposing grandeur 
than the “Grove,” where this good fellow- 
ship and the ideals mentioned were mani- 
fested to such splendid advantage in the 
performance among the gigantic redwoods 
of from 200 to 300 feet in height and some 
of them more than 1500 years old. One 
had a feeling of man’s smallness among 
these monarchs of the forest, which dur- 
ing their lives have witnessed the primeval 
pagan, Spanish conquests, and the more 
modern golden era of California. 

The “high jinks” this year at the “Grove” 
took place on August 9. As usual at these 
events, which have long since acquired in- 
ternational fame, the attendance was ex- 
ceedingly large in spite of the fact that 
many of the regular members were travel 
ing abroad. To the play of Mr. Steele, 
“The Fall of Ug,” or “The Masque of 
Fear,” Herman Perlet, who has lately be- 
come so conspicuous in San Francisco as 
organizer of the People’s Philharmonic 
concerts, had written a score, which is far 
more complementary than incidental. The 
inimitable background of nature’s theater 
in the “Grove” must also be considered as 
heing decidedly more supplementary than 
merely decorative. In this romantic grove 
Rufus steele held his 900 to 1,000 specta- 
tors spellbound, not so much with his 
linguistic attainments as with the fascin- 
ating plot conveyed in his book of which a 
brief summary herewith follows: 


The Fantastic Story 


Ug is a creation of man’s imagination 
and, adhering to the mythological tale, has 
assumed an awe-inspiring shape in a rock 
of mighty dimensions. A young prince 
and his comrade, while hunting a stag in 


The “Prince” and His Comrades in Pursuit of the Stag 


the forest, halt in a secluded, somber glade 
which is dominated by Ug, the “God of 
Fear,” who, since time immemorial, has 
blocked the path of revelation that leads 
heavenward. It happens that on this very 


with which he has imbued the people, and 
urges his comrades to assist him in the 
further pursuit of the stag. 

The scene gradually changes from af- 
ternoon to evening—the occupants of the 
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of his warlike attainments, is included. in 


this list, although his station exempts him 
from choosing from among the fated 
stones. The derision of the Jester, however 
causes him to spring indignantly from the 
throne ready to share the lot of the other 
defenders. In a truly dramatic climax, 
when each defender chooses a stone, the 
fatal blackened slate of Ug falls to the lot 
of the Prince. The protest of the King 
and Prince are of no avail. The high 
Priest, fanatically adamant, proclaims Ug 
a being far mightier than all kings. He 
completely subdues the King and forces 
him to tell his son of the horrible con- 
sequences that would result in case of 
rebellion against the will of Ug. The 
prince finally consents to die. 


Drama of ‘‘Big Trees”’ 


\ barbarically beautiful “Dance of the 


—Photographs by Gabriel Moulin, San Francisco. 


The Clans and High Friests Paying Homage to “Ug” 


day the people come to this glade to offer 
human sacrifice to the demon of their own 
imagination. When the significance of this 
spot is pointed out to the Prince he laughs 
in scorn at the false god and at the fear 





forest appear: birds and animals, as well 
as Trip the fairy spirit of the forest, who 
comes teasing a young bear. He warns 
Ug that he may not always be so dom- 
inant, should enlightenment ever come to 
a human being. He conjures up a proces- 
sion of those former gods who in their 
time have been equally dominant, to whom 
sacrifices have been offered and who have 
ultimately fallen. A party of priests ap 
pears to prepare the rituals for this mid 
Summer night of sacrifice when a youth 
of valor must be offered up to Ug. A 
blood-red dawn, following the day of sac 
rifice, is conceded to be a sign from Ug 
that he is content. 

\ patriarchal priest arrives and _ pro 
claims a mythological promise whereby 
these human sacrifices shall cease with the 
moment that man shall lift his eyes and 
invoke the aid of some being not human 
Then shall a white dawn, instead of the 
red, follow the final sacrifice and Ug 
crumble to dust. The stage rapidly fills 
with hunters, shepherds, husbandmen, war 
riors, nobles, the King, the High Priest 
the Scribe, etc.—all come to pay homage 
to the god of their fear. Presently the 
King reads aloud a list of those youths 
who have proven their valor and who are 
proclaimed as defenders of Ug. From 
among these youths the human sacrifice to 
Ug must be chosen by lot. He who selects 
the blackened stone from aniong the white 
slabs of Ug must be offered up as sacrifice. 


By common consent the Prince, in view 


Fanatics” introduces the ritual that is to 
follow. The entire company hereupon 
withdraws to a neighboring glade to feast 
while the princely victim is left alone to 
prepare himself for the sacrifice. The 
Jester, before leaving the fated glade, 
offers the victim wine as a solace for all 
anguish, but the Prince refuses. Left 
alone, the young Prince with the hope 
lessness of despair, despondently gropes 
among the trees. Leaning against a 
mighty trunk he is inspired with the 
solemn grandeur of this giant monarch of 
the forest and ecstatically calls on the 
trees for aid in his hour of distress 
forthwith the invisible spirit of Trip is 
revealed to him. He tells the Prince of 
the friendship of the trees and designates 
(’g as being merely a rock whose dreaded 
powers are but a product of man’s imagin 
ation and his lack of faith. To prove the 
harmlessness of the Trip flies 
to the shoulder of Ug and from his beak 
draws forth a nestling dove. The Prince 
forthwith is empowered to hear the voices 
of the woodfolk as they pipe and sing 
their songs throughout the forest. O-alis, 
growing at the base of Ug, furnishes the 
magic key by means of which these dainty 
denizens of the woods are revealed to 
him. Transported to a state of enthusi- 
asm, the Prince immediately. wishes to 
cal] the King, the Priests and the nearby 
assembled company to share in his revela- 
tion, but Trip sagely reminds him that 


colossus, 





[Continued on next page] 
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the willful blindness of their imagination 
would prevent them from seeing. He 
counsels the condemned youth to have faith 
and bravely to raise his eyes to where 
the redwood fingers point, i. e., on high. 

The company presently returns, but the 
Prince utterly fails in his endeavor to 
imbue his people with the ray of faith 
that has been revealed to him. He is 
compelled to disrobe and, naked, he is 
lifted on high by the Priests to be tossed 
to Ug, whence he must drop into the 
flaming pit. Tvrip’s pipe, heard in the im- 
mediate vicinity, rouses the Prince to re- 
newed opposition. He struggles from the 
grasp of the Priests. and leaping to an 
adjacent rock invokes the aid of God for 
deliverance from the curse of Ug. 

The mighty woods are shaken in their 
foundations as thunder announces the 
doom of Ug. Lightning illumines the lofty 
canopy, becoming more and more continu- 
ous until a stationary reddish light inter- 
mingling with a greenish glow of phos- 
phorescent intensity makes it appear as if 
the heavens and the woods were aglow. 
With a profound crash Ug’s petrified image 
is hurled to the ground, revealing the path 
that leads heavenward, from which white 





Organizers of 1913 “Jinks’—Left to 
Right: Librettist Steele, President 
Field and Composer Perlet 


robed celestial figures are seen to descend 
with outstretched welcoming arms. Over 
the ruins of the once dreadful Ug, human 
beings, so blindly fanatic but a moment 
before, clamber upward, ever upward until 
they are lost from view in the glowing 
heaven. 


Overpowering in Effect 


Expressed in cold language, the full im- 
pressiveness of the above plot may not 
fully be grasped; with such surroundings 
as offered in the “Grove,” however, the 
effect was overpowering. I saw many a 
tear glistening in men’s eyes. The psycho- 
logical similarity between “The Fall of Ug” 
and Wagner’s “Seigfried” will be at once 
apparent. And similar as are the argu- 
ments in the two, so Mr. Perlet has 
written descriptive music for “The Fall of 
Ug,” so cleverly adapted to the progressing 
scenes that his score must, as has been 
said before, be considered rather comple- 
mentary than incidental, so closely are 
both plot and score interwoven. And 
furthermore, to keep up the chosen like- 
ness between him and the German master, 
Mr, Perlet has emancipated himself from 
all existing styles, has written his score with 
the freedom of the inspired musician who 
will not be governed by the restricting 
rules of any school. As Mr. Perlet him- 
self says in a foreword, such freedom in 
writing was inspired by the cosmopolitan 
mythological character of the book. The 
only rule that seems to have governed 
Perlet was to have his music remain dis- 
tinguished from first to last throughout 
his score. And this note of distinction. 
that is not always a guarantee to popular- 
ity, he has certainly guarded. 


Use of Motifs 


As did Wagner, he has chosen motifs. 
The Ug motif (see Example) dominates the 
score from the beginning. It is played in 
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the prelude by the wird. Its doleful tune, 
marking the tyranny of Ug, is manifoldly 
and cleverly developed as the music pro- 
gresses. Again the motif deminates the 
homage of the clans gathered before their 
false god, as also the accom*animent to 
the song to Ug. In his writi.¢ Mr. Perlet 
adheres to the slender, undulating melodic 
line, now evident in a barbaric martial 
tune and again in a lyrical melody that 
seems wafted from afar; now in the 
atmospheric impression of the primeval 
forest and again in the captivating air of 
the waltz theme in the “Dance of the 
Fairies.” 

At times he displays a tone coloring 
that might be considered characteristic of 
Wagner (which is not meant to imply that 
he is lacking in individuality), especially 
in resemblance to the “Siegfried Idyll.” 
A prelude after the mighty declaration of 
the Ug motif introduces the music. The 
change from sunny afternoon to the calm 
of evening in the Summer forest, re- 
markably well depicted, is sung by the 
French horns in the motif of “The Voice 
of Truth.” (see Example.) 














(Cor anglais) 


The cry of despondency 
marks the “voice of truth” as it appeals 
hopingly and trustingly, ever so feebly, at 


first, for recognition. But then when the 
downfall of Ug is finally realized, the 
boastful Ug motif is entirely and irrevo- 
cably subdued by the now triumphant call 
of the motif of truth. An exquisite little 
duet between Trip and the piccolo ex- 
presses Trip taking music lessons from a 
bird. In the entrance of the procession 
the various groups are each given their 


respective motif. The “Dance of the 
Fanatics,” expressing the barbarism of 
religious frenzy, is deserving of special 


emphasis in view of the cleverly chosen 
and developed motif. The “Jester’s Drink- 
ing Song,” although differing from most 
of its kind in that the various verses bear 
but a loose relation to each other, is a 
jewel of the score that may soon acquire 
popularity. This is especially likely as its 
tessitura allows of its being sung by both 
tenor and baritone. The interesting motif 
is contained in the refrain. 

The waltz theme and its graceful treat- 
ment in the “Dance of the Fairies” is un- 
questionably one of the most effective num- 
bers of the score. The Finale is reached 
in a climax of compelling force. Perlet 
has here introduced six tympani with 
splendid effect. The solemnity of the mu- 
sic is supposed to suggest the preparations 
for the sacrifice of the Prince. With the 
recurring truth motif—first sadly appeal- 
ing, then more and more triumphant—and 
the consequent extinction of the Ug motif 

the final climax is reached. 


Three Numbers That Stand Out 


Not only has Mr. Perlet arranged his 
ideas to excellent effect, but he also de- 
serves unstinted praise for his vari-colored 
instrumentation, with which he adapts 
himself with clever foresight to the atmos- 
phere of the moment. We have said that 
in its relation to the book the music was 
compensatory. In other words, that the 
one was closely linked with the other. Two 
numbers of the score, however, perhaps 
three, promise to attain independent recog- 
nition in the musical world, viz.: the 
“Jester’s Drinking Song,” the “Dance of 
the Fairies,” and possibly the “Dance of 
the Fanatics.” The composer, assisted by 
his San Francisco orchestra, conducted his 
score with admirable circumspection, dash 
and finish. 

Each co-operator in the play is deserv- 
ing of unalloyed praise, especially when 
one stops to consider that with two or 
three exceptions, all the performers were 
amateurs, but certainly amateurs of such 
high order that the result was bound to 
be anything but amateurish. But few pro- 
fessional companies could have preduced 
an effect nearly as artistically finished. 
The management was in the tried hands 
of Frank L. Mathieu, whose efforts and 
patience during all the preceding weeks 


could not have been better rewarded than 
by this performance. 
The Prince found an ideal interpreter 





number of its members and invited guests, 
several of whom enjoy more than a 
national reputation. On the day succeed- 
ing the play a Sunday morning’s concert 
under the able guidance of Paul Stein- 
dorff took place in the orchestra of the 
theater, where the following numbers of 
Herman Perlet’s score of “Ug” were again 
given a hearing without the limelight: 
Intermezzo, “Dance of the Fairies,” “Dance 
of the Fanatics.” Judging by their recep- 
tion, the intrinsic musical value of these 








The “King’s” Subjugation to “Ug,” with the “Jester” on the Steps of the Throne 


in Ralph L. Phelps, who besides being 
dramatically gifted, possesses the rare 
combination of a sympathetic speaking and 
singing baritone. His impersonation of the 
role evinced an exceptional talent for the 
theatrical stage. Splendid was Mackenzie 
Gordon as the Jester. His professional 
experience, of course, stood him in good 
stead. His tenor of fine quality and his 
artistic style were adjuncts of inestimable 
value to the “Drinking Song.” So ex- 
pressively did he sing this number that it 
produced the effect of almost interrupting 
the performance. 

The Mercurian Trip of William H. Smith 
was the soul of every scene in which he 
made his appearance. His graceful flights 
to forest heights might have put an aviator 
to shame, especially as these feats were 
performed without an apparatus more 
complicated than an invisible wire. The 
High Priest of Richard Hotaling, with his 
splendid delivery and _ self-contained de- 
portment, would have been a_ valuable 
acquisition to any professional stage. J. 
Courtney Ford made a reposeful, com- 
manding figure of the King, while Henry 
L. Perry, as the singing Priest, displaved 
a bass of great resonance. All the others 
who assisted at this performance co-op- 
erated diligently and conscientiously to 
bring about this commendable result. 

Accessories Admirable 

The costumes of extraordinary splendor 
and histrionic truthfulness had been de- 
signed by Frank Van Sloun. while the 
overwhelming effect of the lighting was 
to be credited to Edward Duffey. The 
Fanatic Dance arrangement by George De 
Long also deserves creditable mention. 
while the colossal threatening statue of 
Ug, after a model by the Sculptor Douglas 
Tilden, was executed by Dr. W, A. Bryan 
and Granville Redmond. But with all due 
respect for the diligent work and talent 
displayed by the respective collaborators 
in this performance of almost gigantic di- 
mensions, the result would never have been 


obtained without the aid of that mest 
valuable of co-operators, an almighty 
Providence which, in the “Grove” has 


prepared a stage and a theater fit fo- the 


gods. A word of gratitude is to be ex- 
pressed to the president of the “Bohemi- 
ans,” Charles K. Field, for his manage- 


ment of this year’s festival. Not a single 
discord disturbed the harmony of. this 
never-to-he-forgotten day. 

The night preceding the performance 
had witnessed the “low jinks” in the new- 
ly prepared circle where. around an im- 
posing campfire assembled about nine hun- 
dred men to enjoy the rather informal, 
but none-the-less value offerings of a 


selections appealed quite as much to the 
auditors without the inspiring scenic pic- 
tures of the evening before. 





Arthur Hartmann, the violinist, who has 
made his home in Buffalo for two years, 
is leaving with his family to take up his 
residence in Paris. Two of Mr. Hart 
mann’s Buffalo pupils, Charles Klein and 
William Walsh, will go to Paris to con 
tinue their study with him. 
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Birds”’—typical pageant music, abounding 
in cleverly reproduced bird tones, musi- 
cianly writing and effective themes. 

Then “the master” was with us, al- 
though only in spirit. Reverently, lovingly 
the musicians played and sang his music, 
and reverently it was listened to. Edward 
MacDowell was with us in his music. 

For the performance of their composi- 
tions the composers had the assistance of 
the MacDowell Choral Club, which has 
worked under Eusebius G. Hood for three 
years until it has become a facile, finely 
tempered instrument in his hands, and the 
Boston Festival Orchestra, John W. Crow- 
ley, concertmaster, which certainly per- 
formed a remarkable feat in playing five 
concerts in four days under six different 
conductors. Too much credit cannot be 
given these men of the orchestra for the 
work they did under these conditions. 
They gave to each new conductor the very 
best they had to give. They were “gentle- 
men and musicians,’ and one wonders if 
people realize that this is just such a group 
of men as that which played the Titanic 
into the sea—strong, capable, hard-working 
men, ready for whatever is put before 
them. 

On Saturday afternoon the young Chi- 
cago pianist, Harold Henry, played the too 
seldom heard D Minor Concerto by Mac- 
Dowell. 3esides his broad technic and 
mentality Mr. Henry proved to be an art- 
ist of distinct individuality. That is to say, 
the soul of him reached out to the soul 
of MacDowell and gave to the listeners 
not an exhibition of his biological and 
mental constitution, but the very root and 
flower of his distinctive humanity and at 
the end the “Bravos” rang out long and 
clear. 


Successes for Werrenrath 


Reinald Werrenrath sang in his usual 
delightful, intelligent and altogether satis- 
factory manner. He had studied the parts 
for the cantata on board a motor-boat off 
Cape Cod, and brought with him much of 
the breezy brightness of the sea atmos- 
phere. Besides singing the baritone role 
in “The Poet and the Dryad” Mr. Werren- 
rath scored strongly with Glinka’s “Ko- 
marinskaja” and “Vision Fugitive,” from 
“Hérodiade,” appeared in the Coleridge- 
Taylor “A Tale of Old Japan,” both in the 
Friday evening concert; won much praise 
on Saturday afternoon with three Mac- 


Dowell songs, “Folksong,” “Sweetheart, 
Tell Me” and “Oben, wo die Sternen,” and 
finished his successful series of appear- 


ances as a soloist in the Dubois “Seven 
Last Words of Christ” in the final program 
of Sunday afternoon. 

Cecilia Bradford, formerly of New York, 
but newly settled in Boston, played Bruch’s 
Introduction and Adagio for violin. Fred- 
erick Emerson Brooks has put into ade- 
quate words the feeling of the festival au- 
dience as to her playing. “When first I 
heard Miss Bradford,” he said, “I mar- 
veled at the sweet tones she produced 
from her violin, and I asked myself, ‘Is it 
the violinist or the violin that has so much 
soul?’ Truly wonderful instruments both, 
and either a credit to its maker.” A farmer 
said to Mrs. MacDowell, “I never knew 
until | heard Miss Bradford that I liked 
the fiddle; why, sometimes I don’t believe 
she touched the strings with her bow, and 
yet the sound was there.” 

The playing of Carl Webster, the Boston 
‘cellist, was one of the best things at the 
festival. Never did more spontaneous ap- 
plause follow music; the auditors fairly 
threw it at him in expressing gratitude for 
the great pleasure his music had given 
them. 


Sings Her Brother’s Cantata 


Mrs. Monica Graham Stultz sang the so- 
prano arias in the cantata of her brother, 
Mr. Graham, sang them with a smooth, 
lovely voice and fine and finished manner, 
intellectually, sympathetically. Her other 
songs were most excellent, but her heart 
was naturally in her brother’s work and 
her audience received her warmly and ap- 
preciatively. 

Marguerite Dunlap, one of the most 
charming of our young contraltos, and a 
beautiful girl from South Carolina, won a 
storm of approval with “Enticement,” by 
Ruckauf: MacDowell’s “The Sea” and 
“The Forest of Oaks,” by Macfayden, 
which were features of the Friday after- 
noon concert. In the Coleridge-Taylor 
cantata and in “My Heart Is Weary,” from 
“Nadeschda,” Miss Dunlap confirmed his 
good impression. 
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Above, Left to Right, Henry F. Gilbert and His 


Fragrant “Corncob”; Reinald Werrenwrath Resting Before One of the Village Shops, and Edgar Stillman Kelley. 


Center, Mabel W. Daniels. 
iels and Arthur Hackett. 
ton “Globe.” 


Charles Hackett, a pupil of Lombardi, 
has been spending the Summer here after a 
successful year’s study in Europe. He was 
to have sung the tenor part of “The Poet 
and the Dryad,” but a severe attack of 
laryngitis making this impossible, his 
brother, Arthur Hackett, sang in his stead, 


sang splendidly and received many recalls 
each time. 

Hazel Milliken, of Nashua, a very pleas- 
ing soprano, made her first appearance 
with orchestra, and despite many dif- 
ficulties acquitted herself remarkably 
well. Ruth Ashley, also of Nashua, 


Below, Left, Portion of Spectators’ Seats at Pageant Theater. 
Second Row, Right, W. J. Baltzell, Editor of “Musician,” and Arthur Wilson, of Bos- 
Right, Marguerite Dunlap and Mr. Werrenrath as Festival “Boosters” 


Front Row, Miss Dan- 


made a most. efficient accompanist. 
And so the festival came to an end at 
sunset on Sunday evening, carried through 
always under the guiding hand of Mr. 
Hood, most genial of conductors, who 
directed all with wisdom and understand- 
ing. HELENA MAGUIRE. 





HOW LOCAL MANAGER 
SELECTS HER ARTISTS 


Mrs. Fritschy, of Kansas City, Says 
“Musical America” and Phonographs 
Are Deciding Factors 


“B Y what means do you select the artists 
that compose your Winter course,” 
was the question put by a representative of 
MusicAL America, to Mrs. Walter A. 
Fritschy, who, with her husband, conducts 
the Fritschy Concert Direction in Kansas 
City, Mo., and who passed through New 
York on Tuesday. Mrs. Fritschy replied 

“We read Musicat America carefully 
every week. Our impressions as to the re! 
ative values of the performers are obtained 
largely in this way. Then, we have in 
timate friends in the large cities of the East 
and abroad who keep us informed on th 
way in which certain artists are received 
by the public in their cities 

“But, to determine finally how certain 
artists will ‘take’ in Kansas City we inter 
view the leading talking-machine dealers to 
ascertain which records of singers or in- 
strumentalists are having the largest sales. 
By these several means we are in a position 
to determine with considerable accuracy 
which musical attractions will be popular. 
That our methods have been efficient is 
shown by the subscription lists for our 
seven concerts this season. They are prac- 
tically sold out even at this early date.” 

The Fritschy Concert Direction will pre- 
sent this season, besides three performances 
of the National Grand Opera Company of 
Canada, the following artists: Mme. Louise 
Homer, Pasquale Amato and Francis Mac- 


millen in a joint recital, Maggie Teyte, the 
Flonzaley Quartet, Harold Bauer and Alma 
Gluck. 


David Montagnon’s Condition Improved 


David Montagnon, formerly associate 
manager of the St. Louis Orchestra and 
now identified with Loudon Charlton’s 
office force in New York, who was seri- 
ously injured in an automobile accident in 
Hoboken a week ago Friday, is reported 
on the road to recovery. It was announced 
in Musicat America last week that the 
physicians of the North Hudson Hospital 
had given up hope of Mr. Montangon’s re 
covery. He had been unconscious for more 
than ten days following the accident. On 
Tuesday of this week Mr. Montagnon’s 
condition took a turn for the better, he 
regained consciousness, and _ indications 
pointed strongly to his recovery. 





A Long Tour for Christine Miller 


When Christine Miller, the popular 
\merican contralto, returns from her so- 


journ abroad she will begin the most 


extensive tour that bas ever been ar- 
ranged for her. Hansel & Jones, 
the New York managers, report a large 
number of bookings for Miss Miller, two 
recent additions to the list being a re- 
engagement by the Syracuse Arts Club, 
and with the Apollo Club of St. Louis, 
Charles Galloway, conductor, on Febru- 
ary 3. 


Maggie Teyte in “Lieder Evening” at 
Bad-Nauheim 


BerLIN, Aug. 15.—The first of the two 
lieder evenings already announced to be 
given by Maggie Teyte took place on 
August 12 in Bad-Nauheim, and_ has 
added fresh laurels to the young English 
artist. The local press has waxed en 
thusiastic to the extent of a column and 
a half over her work, which it calls orig- 
inal, natural, and eminently and thoroughly 
artistic. It includes her among the best 
artists that have ever been heard in Bad 
Nauheim, and foretells a speedy recogni 
tion of her talents by the whole of Ger 
many 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 


The managers of the new Century Op- 
era Company have made one announce- 
ment, which, if it does not please anybody 
else, will certainly please the poor news- 
paper critics, and that is, that all their 
“first nights’—the first performances of 
whatever operas they produce—will always 
be on Tuesday nights. Thus their pre- 
miéres will not conflict with the important 
Monday ‘night openings at the Metropol- 
itan or with symphonic and other concerts 
that may be given on Monday nights. 

This arrangement has the advantage that 


it will give the critics a chance to review 
the Century company’s performances in- 
stead of sending substitutes to “cover the 
thing.” 

In his interviews in the newspapers Mil- 
ton Aborn lays stress upon the fact that 
the appeal will be made by the ensemble 
and that the Century Company is not a 
collection of stars, though he mitigates 
this by the statement that if New York 
should find among the singers the stuff 
that stars are made of, the management 
will be glad to have them think so, but 
the management will not call their singers 
“stars.” The company is to be one of 
“artists.” 

Mr. Aborn, however, tempers this dec- 
laration by asserting his confidence that 
Morgan Kingston, the young tenor, who is 
to sing Rhadames in “Aida” on the opening 
night will prove to be the Caruso of the 
Century Opera Company unless all predic- 
tions fail. 

Kingston himself is a modest man. He 
has not been averse to stating to inter- 
viewers that not so long ago he was a 
collier in the mines of Wales—nothing but 
a poor man working for low wages, but 
with a powerful, resonant voice, which 
enabled him to sing in one of the many 
choirs for which Wales has long been 
famous. 

Kingston was originally discovered, I be- 
lieve, by Dippel. It was Dippel who paid 
the expense of his musical education, for 
which he was to give Dippel his services 
for several years at a moderate figure, for 
the Chicago Opera Company; but as Dip- 
pel and the Chicago Opera Company have 
parted Mr. Kingston is now connected with 
the Century Company. 

Kingston having been a collier reminds 
me that some years ago I was severely 
criticized by a prominent Boston paper for 
having highly praised Evan Williams. 

“How can a man be an artist,” said the 
Boston paper, “who has only just come out 
of a coal mine?” 

My reply was that the wonder was not 
that an artist had come out of a coal mine, 
but that such a fine singer and artist nad 
ever been in a coal mine. 

When you come to think of it, the early 
conditions, even the religion of every man 
and woman are determined by their place 
of birth, the condition of their parents, 
friends and their surroundings. Their 
later condition is that which they win for 
themselves by their. industry, their power 
of application and such superior ability as 
they may develop in any one direction. 

So, as I said, the thing to be astonished 
at is not that an artist was once a coal 
miner, for some great bassos have been 
blacksmiths, tenors have been coach drivers 
and Caruso was a ragamuffin on the streets 
of Naples. 

Further, we must not forget that, per- 
haps with the exception of the Germans, 


there are no people in all Europe who are - 


greater music lovers than the Welsh—and 
close at their heels are the Irish. The 
Welsh bard, you know, is celebrated in his- 
tory, and to-day the Welsh choirs that as- 


semble at the Eisteddfodau vie with one 
another in singing of the highest excellence 
and beauty of tone. 

So that Mr. Kingston is not such a phe- 
nomenon, after all, when you come to 
think of it, but only a somewhat unusual 
evolution of a people naturally musical and 
with a splendid history of struggle for lib- 
erty behind them. 

* * * 


A teacher of singing from way off 
Texas sends me the following interesting 
letter : 

My dear Mephisto: 

In last week’s issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA you “mused” considerably 
upon the prospect of American 
grand opera, and fearing that we 
may have a repetition of “The Girl 
of the Golden West” (I refer 
mainly to the plot), I, as a res- 
ident of Texas, want to beg you to 
use your influence against putting 
cowboys and Indians in an Amer- 
ican opera (leave them to the 
movies, with their Bronx Park 
scenery, Harlem cab horses and 
good-looking New York cowboys). 

Let there be Indian and negro 
melodies, because both races are 
great factors in our American 
civilization, but they should not be 
the principal motifs. 

And please don’t let anyone go 
mad while singing the most beau- 
tiful trills and cadenzas. They say 
Tetrazzini cannot act, but in Dal- 
las last Winter she looked much 
more consistent, singing the mad 
scene from “Lucia” as calmly as a 
May morning, than she would if 
she had been tearing her hair. 

Don’t let anybody die with breath 
enough to sing a four-page aria. 
If they must die let them die. The 
principals should not die at all— 
they should “live happily ever 
after.” 

The charm of a truly American 
opera must lie in its power to 
show the beauties of life and love 
—let it show us how to live, and 
let its construction be consistent. 

Wagner’s operas are the most 
consistent of all, but even they 
would be far more beautiful if 
they dealt entirely with human be- 
ings, instead of myths. 

There is nothing as interesting 
as God’s own creation—the human 
being. 

Yours hopefully, 
Mrs. NATHANIEL P. TURNER. 
Teacher of Singing. 
Marshall, Texas. 


Evidently a very sane, intelligent and ex- 
cellent lady is this Texan teacher of sing- 
ing, and so I am glad to reproduce her 
letter. Some of it, at least, is much in line 
with my own thought—it gives me the op- 
portunity to say that there is more intel- 
ligence, more breadth of mind, more 
culture in the way off corners of this coun- 
try, than many Americans, and certainly 
most foreigners suspect. 

You will remember that I laid down one 
rule by which I go myself, as constituting 
the supreme test of any artistic thing, 
whether it be a picture or a piece of in- 
strumental music, or a recital, or a song, 
or an opera, or a piece of sculpture, and 
that test of mine is simply this: Do I go 
away with a good or a bad taste in my 
mouth? Have I been uplifted or do I 
feel an impulse to take off my shoes and 
throw them on the stage? Am I better 
prepared to meet the problems and strug- 
gles of life, or do I want to go out and 
drown myself in sarsaparilla? 

If the fine arts, or the “beautiful arts,” 
as the French call them, have any purpose 
for me it is that I may receive something 
from them which will enable me to have 
more courage in life, a broader and higher 
sense of the beautiful as well as more 
self-respect. 

And above all things, and there I would 
agree with our sweet Texan lady, I want 
life as it is and not as people think it 
ought to be. Nor do I want to see it in 
its artificial, and certainly not in its re- 
pulsive aspects. 

I admit the existence of the dunghill 
without argument; I admit its purpose and 
usefulness under conditions; but personally 
1 would like to pass far away from it, 
especially if there are roses and violets in 
the neighborhood. And if I must pass it 
in close proximity I prefer to have a 
scented handkerchief and hold that to my 
nose! 

I will also admit that there are horrible 
things in life which | shall hold against 
many philosophers—are not the unnatural 
results of natural causes but the natural 
results of unnatural causes? These, how- 
ever, I would considerately leave to those 
who delight in the vivisection of human 
frailties and human monstrosities. Why 
should I sail my bark on a muddy river, 
filled with garbage and. sewage, when | 


can paddle about in a cool mountain stream 
—and’maybe catch a trout for breakfast? 

That is why I have said to you before 
now, that just as we have invented all 
kinds of labor-saving machinery, so we 
shall invent new music forms, and one of 
these will be a great, gripping, uplifting 
form of music drama, in which a fat lady 
who sings wonderful cadenzas, while dying 
of consumption, will be as much out of 
place as would be Mme. de Pompadour 
playing tennis in a match game with a girl 
from Vassar or Smith’s. 

Our American plays are tending in that 
direction. We are showing the struggles 
of life, the problems of life, the tragedy 
and comedy of life as it is; we are show- 
ing how life is both laughter and tears. 
And these plays are being given to crowd- 
ed houses, while the imported French ar- 
ticle, which deals with the ménage a trots, 
which is to say the household composed of 
one woman and two men, is playing to half 
empty benches. 


* * * 


The leader of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Orchestra, and an excellent musician, by 
the bye, once a Hungarian but now an 
American citizen, by the name of Armand 
Vecsey, has just returned from Europe. 
He told the reporters that he has all the 
new music, from the operas to the operet- 
tas, but that “ragtime” has taken such a 
hold on Europe that much of what one 
hears in the public restaurants and music 
halls is rag, rag, rag. 

To this Mr. Vecsey adds that it does seem 
strange that they are getting ideas from 
this side, when formerly Americans went 
over there for everything in the line of 
music but everything, Mr. Vecsey says, is 
done better here now. The ideas over in 
Europe are good, but the operas and plays 
are not done so well as in this country, 
the theaters are not as handsome, nor is 
the equipment as good as in the United 
States. 

I am going to say a good word for rag- 
time. 1 can’t risk my reputation, because, 
you know, I have none to lose. 

There is rag and rag. There is ragtime 
music to which some people dance shame- 
lessly, and there is also ragtime to which 
some people sing horribly, and some who 
sing indecently. But that has nothing to 
do with the peculiar rhythm of what is 
called “rag,” which has caught the popular 
fancy because it has a certain irregularity 
of form and rhythm and is particularly an 
American production. 

Now, when I refer to irregularity of 
form and rhythm I mean in the sense that 
a Viennese waltz differs from the old-time 
English or French deux-temps, which was 
as regular as it was horribly monotonous. 

It was the piquancy given to his waltzes 
by Strauss, when he led the “Blue Danube” 
or “Wienerblut,” by changing the tempo 
abruptly, that gave the dance much of its 
charm. 

And so it is with the rhythm of rag. 
There is a go, a life to it, that give it a 
certain appeal, and that is why it has come 
to stay, and this characteristic should not 
be lost sight of, because, for the time, it 
has been debauched and debased by vulgar 
people. 

+ * * 


I notice that the Brooklyn Eagle, in an 
editorial on the approaching opera season, 
refers to the “fond boast of persons in- 
terested in one way or another in ad- 
vancing the cause of music, that this is 
becoming a nation of music-lovers.”’ Then 
they mention the editor of Musica AMER- 
icA and his recent declaration that $600,- 
000,000 annually is expended for music. 
Unfortunately, however, instead of stating 
the figures given by Mr. Freund they have 
cut the amount down and make the figure 
$500,000,000. 

One of the deductions made by the 
Brooklyn Eagle on the coming struggle for 
popularity between the Metropolitan, the 
Century Opera Company and Mr. Ham- 
merstein is that the general répertoire at 
the Metropolitan, which was “almost pain- 
fully restricted” last season, will be greatly 
enlarged, as it is likely that Charpentier’s 
“Julien” will be produced with Caruso and 
Farrar in the cast and Toscanini conduct- 
ing, and Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier” will 
have its first American production and 
Wolff-Ferrari’s new and untried’ work, 
“L’Amore Medico,” and the young Italian 
Montemezzi’s “Amore dei Tre Re,’ which 
won favor at La Scala last season. 

All this reads beautifully, but unfor- 
tunately for the musical public, managers’ 
promises, made in advance in programs 
and newspaper notices, are very apt to fall 
down badly before the season is over, and 
the promise of the production of half a 
dozen new works may be reduced to the 
production of perhaps not more than two. 
However, let us hope for the best. 

That the Metropolitan management will, 
with the Hammerstein and Century Com- 
pany competition, be forced, as the Eagle 
says, to greater enterprise, is unquestioned. 


Some men were dining at Delmonico’s 
on Monday night this week, and one of 
them, from a copy of the Evening Sun in 
his hand, read the following: 

“Miss Emma Trentini, the Italian prima 
donna, returned to the city yesterday on 
the Lorraine. She was as full of life as 
ever and kissed half of the first cabin pas- 
sengers good-bye. When asked whether 
she was going to marry Caruso, all she 
had to say was ‘Bah!’” 

Then one of the party asked: 

“Who is Trentini?” 

And yet the little lady’s name has been 
very prominent before the public for some 
time, even to the extent of being displayed 
in electric letters on Broadway. 

It goes to show how even successful 
artists are very apt to be mistaken when 
they believe all the world knows about 
them or is interested in them. 

* * * 


Walking down Fifth avenue the other 
day I received a thump on my back that al- 
most sent me reeling. Hurriedly looking 
round to see how a taxicab had gotten onto 
the sidewalk I was greeted by a friend who 
had been West for a year and absorbed 
much of the Western atmosphere and in- 
cidentally some Western brawn. 

He immediately began a_ thirty-minute 
lecture on the glories of Seattle. 

“It’s the greatest town on the face of 
the map,” said he. “I’ve been there for a 
year, and we've got everything New York 
has, and then some. Why, we've got a 
quartet out there of sixty voices, that’s the 
best I ever heard.” 

* * x 


Before me lies the second issue of Harp- 
er's Weekly, edited by Norman Hapgood, 
who, with his friends, recently purchased 
this venerable publication from Colonel 
Harvey, who had been running it for some 
time. Hapgood is eminently original, just 
as Harvey has always been and will always 
remain “eminently respectable.” 

_Hapgood, you know, did much to give 
Collier’s its vogue and influence. There is 
no reason why he should not do the same 
thing for Harper’s Weekly. 

One thing in his favor is that he has 
come out for the feminist movement, which 
is more than the movement for votes for 
women. He will, however, greatly im- 
prove his chances of success if he will put 
a portrait or a cartoon on the front page, 
and so help the news stand circulation, and 
if he will also remember that this is the 
age of the musical uplift in this country 
and that at least a page should be devoted 
to matters which are of interest to musical 
people. 

The one thing about Hapgood that com- 
mends him to my affection is that he has 
not only strong friends but very bitter 
enemies. Both testify to his ability and 
his value to the community as an inde- 
pendent, clear-headed thinker and writer. 

May he flourish—is the wish of 

Your 
MEPHISTo. 


TOUR FOR MISS CHASE 





Foster & David Announce Engagement 
of Soprano for Next Season 


Foster & David announce that during the 
coming season they will present, under 
their management for concert and oratorio 
work, Anita Davis Chase, soprano. 

Mrs. Chase already enjoys a reputation 
as a singer of merit, 
especially in Boston, 
New York, Phila- 
delphia and Wash- 
ington, where she 
has appeared in 
many private and 
semi-private mu- 
sicales. Her work 
during this coming 
Winter will be 
along broader lines 
and, in addition to 

the many appear- 
pe? ances at musicales, 
| she will concertize 

in the East, Middle 

Anita Davis Chase est and _ South. 

Irs. Chase is ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in her vocal and mu- 
sical equipment, possessing a lyric soprano 
of freshness and charm capable of a wide 
range of emotional expression, and an ar- 
tistic sense. 











Composer Spross in Narragansett Pier 
Recital 


Charles Gilbert Spross, the pianist and 
composer, and Joseph Mathieu, tenor, pre- 
sented an enjoyable program made up 
largely of the former’s compositions at the 
New Mathewson Hotel, Narragansett Pier, 
R. L, on August 19. Mr. Spross played 
with much feeling and authority the Fire 
Music (“Walkiire’), by Wagner; “Etude 
Romantique,”’ by Chaminade; sextet, 
“Lucia” (left hand only), by Donizetti, and 
“Caprice Espagnole,” by Moszkowski. 
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CHAUTAUQUA MUSIC SEASON ENDS 





Last Week of Concerts Brings Interesting Programs in Quick Succession 
—Notable Work Accomplished by Director Hallan 


HAUTAUQUDA, N. Y., Aug. 24.—With 
the past week the activities at Chau- 
tauqua have been ended for the season and 
but a very few of the Summer residents 
remain on the grounds. The season at 
Chautauqua this year has been one of the 





18 by the Chautauqua Orchestra, soloists 
for August, and the Chautauqua Choir 


under the direction of Mr. Hallam. Mrs. 
Janney, contralto, sang “Ah, Rendi Me” 
from “Mitrane,” by Rossi, and her inter- 


pretation was so beautifully done that she 
took her audience by storm and was re- 
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the program with the “Barcarolle”’ from the 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” by Offenbach. 

The members of the Chautauqua Orches- 
tra were heard in an excellent program on 
the afternoon of August 19, demonstrating 
the ability of the several players. The per- 
formance took place in the Amphitheater 
and a large and enthusiastic audience was 
in attendance. 

A program of merit was presented in the 
Amphitheater on the afternoon of August 
20 to another large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence, the participants being the Chautauqua 
Orchestra, Choir, the soloists for August, 





the combined forces of the Orchestra, 
Choir and soloists for August. It was 
unique in the fact that the audience, too, 
was asked to help in the program, and this 
they did in a most enthusiastic manner. 
The numbers on the program which were 
presented by the soloists were popular in 
nature and interspersed throughout the 
concert the audience furnished old songs 
under the direction of Mr. Hallam. The 
audience was the largest at a farewell con- 
cert in the history of Chautauqua Institu- 
tion, the large amphitheater being complete- 
ly filled with interested listeners. 








The Chautauqua Choir and Orchestra with Soloists—Front Row: Oscar Lehmann, Tenor; 





Mrs. Norris, Soprano; Mrs. Blankenship, Soprano; Miss Severson, Mezzo-Soprano, and Frank Croxton, Basso. 


best in the Institution’s history. As to the 
musical feast that has been presented, | 
doubt if there has ever been offered at any 
place in the States more and better educa- 
tional musical programs than Chautauqua 
has presented to its patrons during July and 
August. 

At the head of all these public and pri- 
vate performances looms the name of Al- 
fred Hallam, the man who has done so 
much in bringing the music at Chautauqua 
up to a standard that makes the Institu- 
tion and its work known and known fa- 


called many times. The soloists, with the 
choir and orchestra, gave the Quintet from 
I‘lotow’s “Martha” in a pleasing way and 
were well received. 

“Celeste Aida” was Oscar Lehmann’s 
offering. His voice was in good trim and 
he controlled it well. Sol Marcosson again 
delighted his admirers with a violin solo 
in his own inimitable way, presenting the 
Sarasate “Gypsy Dances.” 

An arrangement of Donizetti’s “Lucia” 
sextet, in quartet form, sung by the solo- 
ists, was followed by Mr. Sarto in the Pro- 


Sol Marcosson, violinist, and Austin Con- 
radi, pianist. 

Alfred Hallam entertained the members 
of the Chautauqua Orchestra at a finely 
appointed dinner at the Hotel Houx, in 
Mayville, on the evening of the 21st. Other 
invited guests were Messrs. Frank Crox- 
ton, Austin Conradi, Sol Marcosson, Henry 
B. Vincent, Oscar Lehmann, Andrea Sarto 
and Frederick Shattuck. This is an annual 
party and proves one of the most pleasant 
events of the Chautauqua music season. 

l‘riday evening, August 22, was the last 


—Copyright Johnston Studios. 


Myrtle Thornburgh, Soprano; Andrea Sarto, Basso; Alfred Hallam, Director; 
Henry B. Vincent at the Organ 


The final concert of the season was pre 
sented Saturday morning, August 23, in 
the Amphitheater. It was given as an 
extra program for the entertainment of the 
Swedish Day visitors. The Chautauqua 
Choir assisted and the following 
were heard: Henry B. Vincent, organist ; 
Myrtle Thornburgh, soprano; Andrea 
Sarto, bass; Mrs. Cora Barker Janney 
contralto, and Oscar Lehmann, tenor 
l‘rederick Shattuck acted as accompanist 

The last organ prelude of the 
was presented by the resident organist 


soloist 


seasol 





vorably among all the musicians and musi- logue from “Pagliacci” by Leoncavallo. appearance of the Chautauqua Orchestra Henry B. Vincent, in the Amphitheate: 
cal communities of the country. Miss Thornburgh sang the aria, “One for this season and, of course, marked the Sunday afternoon, August 24. A _ good 
The musical events of the last week Fine Day,” from Puccini’s “Madama But- close of the real concert season. A pro-_ sized audience attended. 
began with an operatic concert on August terfly,” and the Chautauqua Choir closed gram of rare interest was presented by Lynn B. DANA. 
Crowds Acclaim Sousa at Willow Grove quick response from their hearers, and Miss Covent Garden to Have First View of house next season to see the new Richard 
Concerts Root was heartily received. Margel Gluck, New Strauss Work Strauss work, “Potiphar,” which _ is 
, ; on violinist, and Herbert L. Clarke, cornetist, said to be sensational from many points 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 25.—John Philip also won pronounced favor. At the four Paris, Aug. 6.—It is announced herethat of view. It will be interpreted by the Rus 


Sousa, who, with his famous band, is filling 
the last engagement of the season at Willow 
Grove, has been the object of much popular 
enthusiasm. Large audiences greeted the 
band at afternoon and evening perform- 
ances last week. Tuesday was Scots’ Day 
and the band and Virginia Root, soprano 
soloist, interpreted only Scottish music and 
songs at one concert. The selections found 


concerts on September 3, “Sousa Day,” 
only compositions by the bandmaster will 
be produced. 

The demand for new music is very evi- 
dent, according to Sousa, who declares that 
in the preparation of his programs he 
gives particular attention to recent compo- 
sitions, which the audiences at Willow 
Grove Lave noticed and approved. S. E. E 
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Concert-Bureau Emil Gutmann 


W. 35 Carlsbad 33. 
SOLE MANAGER OF GUSTAV MAHLER 


/ Representing: Bachaus, Battistini, Harold Bauer, Bellincioni, Busoni, | 
Weingartner 


Central Office: BERLIN, 


Casals, Eweyk, S. B. Harrison, Heinemann, Koenen, Morena, Mess- 
chaert, Parlow, Rosenthal, Slezak, Steinbach, L. Weidt, i 


and 200 other prominent artists and societies 
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Cable: Konzertgutmann. 


Engagements in all Countries 





Covent Garde will be the first 


n, in London, 


sian ballet with mise-en-scéne by Nijinsky 














Artistic Singing 


This studio provides a comprehensive and 
thorough training for singers who contem- 
plate operatic or concert careers—All phases 
of the singer’s art, from voice production to 
the interpretation of song-recital programs 
and filling of operatic rdles. 


On and after October 1 the studios of Mr. 
Ward-Stephens will be located in the Metro- 
politan Opera House Building. 


WARD-STEPHENS 


253 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


’Phone 3956 Bryant 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


*‘ Pelléas et Mélisande”’ to Be Experimented with as Opera in 
English—Leipsic Intendant Refuses to Release Jacques Urlus 
from His Contract—How Oscar Hammerstein Has Closed Up 
a London Workhouse—New Champion of Music Critics 
Asserts that They Are the Most Thoroughly Detested of 
Human Beings—More About Woman in Music 








PERA in English is to be put to a 
somewhat severe test this Autumn by 
Ernst Denhof, who has been energetic 
during the past two or three years in pre- 
senting Wagner’s werks on an elaborate 
scale in the English provinces and Scot- 
land. Strauss, too, has figured in his pre- 
vious schemes of giving the greatest music 
dramas in a language understandable of 
the people. This year he is going to be daring 
enough to try “Pelléas et Mélisande” on 
his audiences in Birmingham, Manchester, 
Shefheld, Leeds, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen and Glasgow. 

This will be the first experiment that 
has yet been made with this music drama 
in the English language and it will be in- 
teresting to see what effect the vernacular 
will have upon the condensed musical at- 
mosphere into which Debussy has con- 
verted the Maeterlinck drama. 

Another addition to Impresario Denhof’s 
répertoire this Fall will be Strauss’s “The 
Rose Cavalier.” An orchestra of sixty-five 
is carried, including which the entire com- 
pany numbers over two hundred persons. 
“Elektra” will be repeated, but “Salomé” 
is dropped this year. Eight of Wagner’s 
works will be given. Thomas Beecham 
will be the conductor of most of the per- 
formances. While the singers engaged in- 
clude Marie Brema, Agnes Nicholls, Mme. 
Gleeson-White, Caroline Hatchard, Walter 
Hyde, Hans Bechstein, Robert Radford and 
Frederic Austin. 


 - + 


ERMAN music teachers of the gentler 
sex held a congress not long since in 
Posen, the special feature of which seems 
to have been a discussion of “Woman in 
Music.” Ina paper on this subject an ac- 
complished woman named Frau Klein-Lip- 
inski-Tilsit touched mainly on its psycho- 
logical aspect, suggesting that woman is 
not, in the first instance, a creative artist, 
but that it is through her that man is 
urged on to creative activity. ( Little 
Mademoiselle Lili Boulanger, not to men- 
tion her sister Nadia, might have some- 
thing to say just here!). The speaker 
called attention to the power and individ- 
uality woman reveals as an interpreter of 
the masterpieces of art, whether in ex- 
pounding to pupils or in interpreting to 
audiences. 

A Fraulein Baldouf—if her name does 
not belie her she must be a very alert 
young woman!—supplemented these re- 
marks, Musical News further states, with 
some statistics relating to the role played 
by woman in the musical world, bringing 
forward some amusing facts drawn from 
the history of both ancient and modern 
times. 

In a pictorial representation from an 
Egyptian tomb she saw evidence that there 
was in ancient Egypt something very like 
a Conservatoire of Music in which already 
the feminine element predominated over 
the masculine. She also dwelt upon mu- 
sical life among the Indians, Persians, He- 
brews and Romans and caused amusement 
by reading a letter addressed by an anxious 
father to his daughter forbidding her to 
learn to play the Monochord, firstly be- 
cause it was so difficult to learn that she 
would be able to think of nothing else, 
and, secondly, because it was not proper 
for a girl to learn! 


ce * 


NCE more the custom of German op- 
era directors of tying up their singers 

for long terms on hard and fast conditions 
has come into conflict with Metropolitan 
dreams awakened by the success of a Ger- 
man singers guest engagement in New 
York. Tempted by an offer made to him 
by Director Gatti-Casazza last Spring 
Jacques Urlus asked the Intendant of the 
Leipsic Municipal Opera, Privy Councillor 
Max Martersteig, to release him from his 
Leipsic contract, signed when a Metropol- 
itan future seemed to him rather nebu- 
lously remote. The request has been re- 
fused, however, and the Dutch tenor may 


not even receive a sufficiently long leave 
of absence to justify a second and briefer 
visit to New York next season. 

Raymond Roze has discovered a new 
tenor for his season of opera at Covent 
Garden in November. The “find” is a 
young Algerian named Raoul Torrent, 
whose singing so impressed Paul Franz, 











IR HENRY J. WOOD promises his 
London patrons an interesting array 
of novelties for the forthcoming series of 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts, eight in 
all, which will take place on Saturday 
afternoons in October, November, January 
and February. Among them will be Scria- 
bine’s Third Symphony, “The Divine 
Poem’; Max Reger’s Concerto in the 
Olden Style, op. 123; Gustav Mahler's 
Ninth Symphony, which has solos for tenor 
and contralto; a new orchestral fantasia, 
“Fireworks,” by Igor Stravinsky, the Rus- 
sian composer of the ballet, ‘Le Sacre du 
Printemps,” which has been described as 
“the music of epilepsy’; Fritz Delius’s 
“Dance Rhapsody,” and Sir Hubert Parry’s 
Fifth Symphony. 

Arnold Schénberg’s Five Characteristic 
Pieces for Orchestra, op. 16, which Sir 
Henry introduced to England some months 
ago, when they met with a hostile reception, 
will be given another opportunity to win 
London favor on January 17. The com- 





Prominent in Berlin’s Musical Life 


EORGE HARTMANN, director of the Deutsches Opernhaus (in the center), about to execute a 


fancy play in the fascinating game of **Kegel,” 


Reading from the right, Wilhelm Schmidt, music critic 


of the Continental Times of Berlin; Heinz Arensen and Eleanor Painter of the Deutsches Opernhaus; 


Howard Wells, pianist; Director and Mrs. Hartmann; Richard Lowe, voice teacher, and Hans Lowe, 


opera coach. 





the Paris Opera tenor, when he heard him 
a few weeks ago, that he has been coach- 
ing him since. M. Franz, by the way, 1s 
a shining example of the conscientious 
artist who continues regular study even 
after he has established himself well in the 
forefront of his profession. He takes a 
lesson in diction almost daily even now. 
At Covent Garden he has been the most 
popular French tenor of late years. 

Mention of a new Algerian tenor brings 
to mind that other Algerian artist who has 
made himself a valued member of the Met- 
ropolitan forces and, between seasons, as 
great a favorite at Covent Garden. Dinh 
Gilly, like several other Metropolitan sing- 
ers, has at Covent Garden opportunities he 
does not get in New York to appear in 
certain roles that fit hirn advantageously. 
It is now made known that he will have 
the principal baritone role in Charpentier’s 
“Julien” when it is produced at the Met- 
ropolitan next Fepruary under the com- 
poser’s personal supervision. One _ Lon- 
don reviewer of the recent Covent Garden 
season and the individual achievements of 
the singers refers to him as “the flamingly 
virile Dinh Gilly, a singer who has ad- 
vanced more rapidly than any other in re- 
cent years.” 


ca * * 


& occurs to a London reviewer, d propos 

of the success the London Opera 
House has met with since its metamor- 
phosis into a vaudeville house that it might 
interest Oscar Hammerstein to hear that 
the Westminster Workhouse, which is next 
door to it, has been closed. The impre- 
sario, while living the London chapter of 
his career, used to wax facetious over the 
contiguity of the workhouse to his palatial 
home of opera. “For,” he would say, “if 
the worst comes to the worst | shan’t have 
very far to go.” It would appear that the 
present prosperity of the house built by 
Mr. Hammerstein for other purposes has 
had a seriously adverse effect upon the 
business next door. So, even if the house 
did prove a disastrous failure as a grand 
opera institution, why not give Mr. Ham- 
merstein full credit for indirectly putting 
one of London’s workhouses out of busi- 
ness? 


poser will make the trip to London from 
Vienna to conduct them in person and it is 
possible that his presence may command 


more courteous attention for them than 


was granted them before. The occasion 
will mark the first appearance in England 
of this anarchist on music. At the same 


concert Adela Verne will come to the fore 
once more as the solo pianist. 
Moussorgsky’s fantasia, ‘Une nuit sur le 
mont chauve,” will be introduced in Lon- 
don at one of the concerts, and the over- 
ture to Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos” also 
will have a place in the scheme. It is 
noteworthy that the soloists for six of the 
eight concerts will be pianists. The other 
two will be Pablo Casals, the eminent 
Spanish cellist, and Mischa Elman. 
+ k 
USIC critics apparently are more de- 
liberately and tragically ‘‘misunder- 
stood” than revolutionary composers. but 
a new champion has arisen to their de- 
fense in an endeavor to bring the critics 
and their critics to a better mutual under- 
standing. It is a writer named Frederick 
Neville, who, in Musical Opinion, makes 
the sweeping assertion that none of God’s 
creatures is so thoroughly detested by the 
world at large as the music critic and none 
more hopelessly misunderstood. For, what 
is the average man’s idea of a music critic? 
Here it is: a morose, spiteful individual 
who has failed as a creative artist—a man 
soured by disappointment and bent on 
spending the remainder of his life in jeal 
ously taunting his more successful fellows. 
If you were to explain to the man in the 
street, observes this writer, that the music 
critic is usually a cheerful sort of fellow 
with quite a normal liver; that he is not 
engaged in the business of criticism merely 
in consequence of failure as a_ creative 
artist; that, on the contrary, he has oc 
casionally shown quite an aptitude for 
composition (the finest English opera up to 
the present being the work of a_ music 
critic) ; that he at times becomes aggressive 
because he sees on every hand charlatans 
feathering their nests by debauching the 
divinest of arts—if you were to explain 
all this to the man in the street he would 
not believe you. “But such is the case. Of 


course, music critics can and do utter un- 
just things; but nothing that they have 
ever said is to be compared with the shal- 
low abuse poured on the heads of the mu- 
sic critics as a class by the ‘knowing’ lay- 
men.” 

Then an explanation of the antagonism 
between the music critic and Tom, Dick 
and Harry—an antagonism that is probably 
a more luxuriant growth in England than 
in this country—is offered. “There is no 
art which Tom, Dick and Harry appreciate 
so unintelligently as music; consequently, 
there is no other art critic who gets on the 
wrong side of the layman to the same ex- 
tent as the music critic does. The man in 
the street knows quite sufficient of litera- 
ture, for instance, to enable him to make 
a reasonably intelligent discrimination. 
But your average concert-goer will place 
Gounod’s ‘Faust’ in the same category as 
‘Tristan’; he simply knows what he likes 
and never pauses to ask himself whether 
he is liking the right thing or why. His 
appreciation is on the same level of intel- 
ligence as that of the parrot who cocks her 
head appreciatively when you croon. 

“It follows therefore that the music 
critic in combating such ignorance will 
make enemies by the score, for bear in 
mind the layman will not admit his ig- 
norance. And herein lies one of the prick- 
liest thorns in the music critic’s path. 
Usually, the music critic is a man who has 
devoted the best part of his life to music; 
he has spent large sums of money and 
many long weary hours in acquiring the 
technic of his profession and in cultivating 
his critical facultv to a sufficient pitch of 
acuity to enable him to assess adequately 
and dispassionately any work upon which 
he may be asked to sit in judgment. And 
when he delivers his criticism—the fine 
fruit of his maturity—what happens? The 
first Tom, Dick or Harry who may dis- 
agree with him and who treats music 
merely as a passable substitute for billiards 
will loftily say: ‘Oh well, then, you stick 
to your views and I'll stick to mine; it’s 
merely a matter of opinion.’ 

“In such circumstances, can it be won- 
dered at that the music critic and the man 
in the street are sworn enemies? [ am 
not trying to argue that the music critic is 
infallible; but | do emphatically maintain 
that he is the most likely person in the 
world to express a sane judgment on a 
composition and that his inveterate enemy 
ought, in common justice, to bow to su- 
perior knowledge.” 

With the creative artist the music artist 
gets along slightly better, but not much, 
according to his latest interpreter. “I sup- 
pose it must only be expected of poor 
human nature that a man who has put to- 
gether (sic!) a Symphonie Pathétique after 
months of hard thinking and dreary 
drudgery will feel bitterly inclined toward 
the person who, though in all his life he 
has never composed as much as a dance 
tune, comes forward and writes columns 
of relentless criticism. And yet if the cre- 
ative artist blurts out angrily (as often he 
must feel inclined to do), ‘How dare you 
damn a work of art that is far beyond 
your powers of creation?’ the music critic 
has (or ought to have if he knows his 
business) a ready reply, ‘And what right 
have you to condemn a criticism that is 
far beyond your powers of writing ?’” 

\s to the precise function of music 
criticism it is pointed out that a few dec 
ades ago the music critic was by no means 
the important personage that he is now. 
He was not even abused by his fellow 
creatures ; he was ignored. His duties were 
of a passive nature; at the most, he merely 
“reported” in much the same manner as 
the modern young man whose business it is 
to run after fire engines, 

Modern music criticism, however, is 
“subjective rather than objective; the 
bloodless formalism of the academic man 
ner has given way to an essentially per- 
sonal attitude. Criticism nowadays does 
not aim merely at giving an account of an 
art work but concerns itself with the critic 
as influenced by the art work. This, surely, 
is as it should be. After all, the intelligent 
music-lover curious about a composition 
does not satisty that curiosity simply by 
reading the most faithful description of a 
concert; he goes to hear it and studies it 
for himself. But, having heard the work, 
he wishes to learn how it affected a more 
original personality than his own and he 
turns to criticism. In so far as criticism 
gives a vivid insight into the critic’s psy 
chology as influenced by art is it valuable.” 

From all of which we are to _ believe, 
manifestly, that music criticism has now 
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[Continued from page 9] 
entered upon the Impressionism stage— 
criticism through a temperament. The 
next development to be expected is Post 
Impressionism music criticism, and after 
that Cubism in criticism. Who will be the 
first Cubist of music critics? 
oe « 


NE of Australia’s prominent musicians, 
Prof. Marshall-Hall, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Melbourne, has been receiving some 
publicity in Germany of late. Some fifteen 
years ago an opera he had made of the 
“Alcestis” of Euripides was performed, 
with the original Greek text, by the Trinity 
students. 

Outside of Australia little attention was 
paid to the event, but a German scholar, 
Dr. Poeschel, the rector of Fiirstenschule 
at Meissen, near Dresden, did notice it, it 
seems, and a week or so ago, at his in- 
stigation, the students at his institution 
gave a performance of the work, which 
was attended by the Crown Prince of Sax- 


ony and the Saxon Minister of Education. 
Doubtless it was done primarily out of 
compliment to the composer, who is visiting 
Germany this Summer, but the music was 
warmly extolled by critics who heard it. 

Prof. Marshall-Hall’s lyric version of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” in which he is said to 
have adhered much more faithfully than 
Gounod’s librettists to the Shakespeare 
text, has been accepted by the Court Opera 
at Stuttgart, it is said, for production next 
season. 

* * * 


YMPHONY concerts are playing an 
important role again this Summer in 
strengthening Munich’s status as a head- 
quarters for music. The festival perform- 
ances of Wagner, Mozart and Strauss are 
being varied by a series of symphony pro- 
grams conducted by Ferdinand Lowe dur- 
ing the time between August 15 and Sep- 
tember 15. The nine symphonies of Bee- 
thoven form the backbone of the répertoire. 


J. L 
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ARGUES FOR BAUER’S INSIGHT 





English Admirer’s Way of Proving Him 
Personification of Composers 


One of Harold Bauer’s English admirers 
has taken an unique method of showing 
that this pianist’is, by virtue of his musical 
intuition, the very personification of the 
several composers whose works he plays. 
In the London Globe he find the state- 
ment: “There is no finer Schumann player 
alive than Mr. Bauer.” The Saturday Re- 
mew contends that “as a Chopin player, 
Pauer comes easily first. The Daily 
Graphic is especially taken with his playing 


of Bach. In the Star is found the asser- 
tion: “It would be difficult to name an 
artist who could have played Beethoven 


with such a mingling of breadth and flexi- 
bility of style.” As to Bauer’s proficiency as 
a Liszt exponent, the following is offered 
from the Times: “It is hard to believe that 
even Liszt himself could have horrified a 
sensitive listener more by his interpretation 
of his bone-rattling, teeth-chattering “Todt- 
entanz.’” The Datly Telegraph commends 
Bauer both for his Mozart playing and his 
Schubert playing. As to Brahms, a writer 
in the Musical Standard states that he 
knows “no living pianist who could have 
equaled Mr. Bauer’s playing of the Brahms 
‘Paganini Variations.. The same writer 
comments in another issue on “a tempera- 
mental likeness between Bauer and César 
Franck.” In the Saturday Review is found 
the statement that “nothing finer than the 
Mendelssohn Prelude and Fugue as played 
by Pauer has ever been done in St. James’s 
or any other hall,” while of Bauer’s De- 
bussy playing the Daily News says: “He 
has a distinct genius for the interpretation 
of modern works.” 





Francis Rogers Champions Native Vocal 
Instruction 


“Tf we are ever to emerge from the state 
of musical dependence,” declares Francis 
Rogers, in a recent interview regarding the 
musical situation in this country, “we must 
learn to create and‘interpret as Americans. 
Only in this way shall we ever develop any- 
thing enduring and national.” 

The baritone points out that the young 
student aspiring to sing like Caruso or 
Sembrich, and seeking to find out who their 
masters were, in order to benefit accord- 
ingly, overlooks the important fact that 
those great artists laid the foundation of 
their artathome. Their training was along 
the line of their own best native traditions. 

“T believe the practice of trying to lay this 
foundation on foreign influences is both 
futile and perilous,” says Mr. Rogers. “The 
foreign teacher may have great success with 
pupils of his own race, but he will be un- 
successful in overcoming the lack of sym- 
pathetic understanding between himself and 
his American pupil. There are good teach- 
ers a-plenty in America, and it is under 
their intelligent guidance that the Amer- 
ican music student should seek his basic 
training.” 





Patti, Cavalieri and Edouard de Reszke 
Wanted for American Vaudeville 


Negotiations are said to have been en- 
tered into by Alf. C. Wilton, an American 
vaudeville agent, toward bringing to Amer- 
ica as vaudeville stars Edouard de Reszke, 
Patti and Lina Cavalieri. 


JOINT TOURS NO INNOVATION 





Rubinstein-Wieniawski Visit of 1871 
Recalled by Melba-Kubelik Tour 


With financial success practically assured 
for the Melba-Kubelik-tour by, thessooking 
now in the hands*of Manager Loudon 
Charlton, there is interest in the recollec- 
tion of other joint tours in the past, set 
forth by Robert Grau in the Musical Ob- 
server. In particular Mr. Grau recalls the 
Rubinstein-Wieniawski tournée, the man- 
ager of which was his brother, Maurice 
Grau. The writer states that there was a 
profit of $60,000 on the tour. 

New York City had sixteen concerts in 
all; the smallest_receipts amounted to $1.100 
(opening), the largest $3,100—average 
$1,900. In Boston the smallest takings were 
$398, the largest $2,900—average $1,600. In 
Philadelphia, the smallest $187, the largest 
$2,400—average $1,360. In Chicago the 
smallest $800, the largest $2,700—average 
$1,750. The receipts of the first thirty con- 
certs totaled $42,000. The second thirty 
concerts attracted nearly $70,000, and so 
great was the excitement near the end of 
the tour that Hartford, Conn., turned out 
nearly $5,000 in two concerts less than three 
weeks apart. Pittsburgh gave only $618 at 
the début, but nearly $2,000 at a return visit. 
Rubinstein (who a decade later refused 
$3,000 per concert) was accorded a mighty 
honorarium of $200, while Wieniawski 
(who also declined to come here again) 
was allotted just $100 per concert. 

Musical taste in 1871 was not of a very 
high order, according to Mr. Grau. The 
most compelling attraction was not the half 
dozen symphonies which Rubinstein inter- 
preted here for the first time. If one would 
stand near the box office as the public pur- 
chased its seats the one persistent inquiry 
heard was, “Will Rubinstein play ‘The 
Ruins of Athens’ surely?” The other query 
was as to whether Wieniawski would play 

“The Carnival of Venice.” Yet the Polish 
violinist gave the first hearing of a half- 
dozen of his own concertos, any one of 
which to-day would provide the basic fea- 
ture of an Ysaye or a Kreisler recital. 





Suggests Press Agent as Instigator of 
Pavlova’s “Spat” with Partner 
Anna Pavlova’s recent quarrel with her 
partner, Novikoff, causes a writer in the 
Boston Herald to recall her former “spat” 


with Mordkin and to ask: “Is it possible 
that the dainty Russian woman is of a 
quarrelsome disposition? Is she infected 


with the poison of professional jealousy? 
Is she unable to endure the slightest incon- 
venience without displaying feline retalia- 
tion? Or has she an impassioned and well 
paid press agent, diligent in the discharge 
of his duties, but whose imagination is 
lacking in fertility?” 





Loie Fuller to Dance Arab Ballet by 
French Countess 


Paris, Aug. 17.—Parisians are to view 
Loie Fuller in a ballet with music com- 
posed by a member of one of France’s 
leading families, the Comtesse de Cha- 
bannes La Palice, whose music has been 
built into an Arab ballet called “The Oath 
of Anita.” It is to be produced by Gabriel 
Astruc at the Champs Elysées. 
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Mme. Frances Alda and Her Secretary at the Hans Sachs Statue, Nuremberg 


ME. FRANCES ALDA has been touring in Germany since she closed her 


Summer home in Paris. 


In writing to her friends in New York the prima 


donna stated that she visited Nuremberg in order to see the Hans Sachs statue and 
absorb some atmosphere for the rdle of Eva, which Mme. Alda is to sing in the first 
performance of “Die Meistersinger” in Boston with the Boston Opera Company 


early next season. 





THREE-YEAR SERIES OF 
BEETHOVEN FOR VIENNA 


All of His Chamber Works to Be Heard 
in That Period—Tenor Piccaver 
Wed at Austrian Spa 





Bap AussEE, Aug. 10—The announce- 
ment is made from Vienna that the 
“Wiener Concerthaus Gesellschaft” is ar- 
ranging for the production of all of Bee- 
thoven’s chamber music compositions for 
several instruments to be distributed over 
three years. Eight of these chamber music 
concerts will take place in the season 1913- 
1914 in the middle hall on various Fridays. 
kor these the following artists have been 
secured: Eugen d’Albert, Frédéric La- 
mond, Alexander von Siloti, Donald Fran- 
cis Torey, Dr. Paul Weingarten, Lucien 
Wurmser, piano; Adolf Busch, Lucien 
Capet, Karl Klingler, Arnold Rosé, violin; 
Paul Griimmer, Beatrice Harrison, violin- 
cello; the solo: cornetists of the Concert- 
Verein Orchestra; the Brussels String 
Quartet, the Paris Capet Quartet, the Ber- 
lin Klingler Quartet, and the Rosé 
Quartet. 

The last mentioned combination, now 
entering on its thirty-second season, will 
arrange productions of Brahms chamber 
music on its six subscription evenings. 
The Rosa Walter sonata evenings will take 
place in the same hall on January 1I9, 
March 5 and 31, 1914. 

The neighboring Austrian spa, Ischl, 
which annually harbors a large colony of 
musicians, has decided to erect a memorial 
to Johannes Brahms, some of whose finest 
compositions originated in that lonely spot, 
and to this end a concert took place there 
recently at-which only Brahms works were 
performed. There was a goodly attend- 
ance with a large contingent of royalty, as 
the Emperor’s Summer’ residence is in the 
vicinity. ‘The proceeds will go a great way 
to accomplishing the purpose. 

Among Ischl’s artist visitors this year 
was the American tenor, Alfred Piccaver, 
engaged for the Metropolitan, and in this 
fair Austrian “Eden” he found an Eve, 
for he was married at the Evangelical 
Church there to Mariette Johanny of the 
Vienna Volks Theater, on August 5. The 
wedding was a perfectly quiet affair and 
the young couple left at once for Carlsbad, 
Mr, Piccaver being engaged for a concert 
tour of the Bohemian watering places. 
For the opening night of the Vienna Hof- 
oper on the eighteenth of this month he 


must return to Vienna, as the bill has been 
changed from “Tannhauser” to “Don 
Juan,” in which he sings Don Octavio. 

The first notable event at that house for 
the coming season will be some guest per- 
formances of Caruso about the middle of 
September, among which a particularly in- 
teresting production will be that of “Tro- 
vatore” in Italian, with Mme. Cahier and 
Baklanoff in the cast. 

The negotiations under way for some 
time between the concert management Gut- 
mann with Luisa Tetrazzini have led to a 
satisfactory arrangement and the famous 
coloratura soprano will appear for the first 
time in Vienna in November in the large 
hall of the new concert house. 

Appie FuNK. 


NINE NATIONS HEAR LERNER 


Pianist’s Season Includes Orchestral 
Bookings in Many Lands 


Bertin, Aug. 5.—A partial list of the 
engagements of Tina Lerner, the Russian 
pianist, for the coming season, shows that 
her field of activity will cover Great Brit- 
ain and practically all the continent of 
Kurope. She will be heard in recitals and 
concerts in England, Germany, France, 
Spain, Holland, Belgium, Norway, Sweden 
and Russia, and has been engaged to ap- 
pear as soloist with many orchestras. 

In Paris she will appear as soloist with 
the Lamouréux Orchestra, under Chevil- 
lard, and also in recitals. In Cologne she 
will be the soloist at the famous Guer- 
zenich concerts,.under General. Music Di- 
rector’ Fritz Steinbach. Included in her 
other German engagements are appearances 
with the Bohemian String Quartet in Leip- 
sic and two recitals in that city, and re- 
citals in Frankfort, Hannover, Dresden and 
Hamburg. In Christiania she has been en- 
gaged as soloist for the Symphony Re- 
hearsal and Concerts of the “Musik- 
verein” under Karl Nissen, January 30 and 
31, and recitals will be given, both here 
and in Stockholm and in other’ parts of 
Scandinavia. 

Of her twertty-two English appearances, 
will be at Manchester, the others being at 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Staffordshire, Bourne- 
mouth, Harrogate, Eastbourne, London 
(ballad concerts), Hull, Huddersfield, etc. 
In London she will also give recitals. Miss 
Lerner’s next tour of the United States, 
her fourth, will be under the management 
of Loudon Charlton during the season 
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CLARENCE EDDY CROSSES 
U. S. IN 3 DAYS, 22 HOURS 


Meets Wife in New York After Record 
Dash—Opened New Organ in 
Seattle 


Crossing the continent from Seattle to 
New York in the remarkable time, three 
days and twenty-two hours, Clarence 
Eddy, the celebrated organist, arrived on 
August 23, on the “Broadway Special” of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. He had fif- 
teen minutes in St. Paul and twenty min- 
utes in Chicago to make connections. His 
accelerated trip was to meet his wife in 
New York. He is staying with friends 
near the city prior to taking up his sea- 
son’s work in Chicago.. 





Opens New Seattle Organ 


SEATTLE, Aug. 19.—Clarence Eddy has 
been in Seattle for a few days for the 
purpose of giving the inaugural recital on 
the organ of the First Baptist Church. 
Incidentally he has been renewing ac- 
quaintances and enjoying the scenic beau 
ties of Puget Sound. A large audience 
greeted him on Monday evening and 
showed its appreciation of his work by 
frequent applause. Although his program 
was long he succeeded in holding the in- 
terest throughout the evening, his well- 
contrasted numbers and excellent interpre- 
tation relieving the monotony that usually 
attends a recital given by one instrument 
or one voice. The principal characteris- 
tics of Mr. Eddy’s playing are good men- 
tal confrol, impressive legato, clean phras- 
ing, clearness of tone and rhythm, a care- 
ful attention to detail and the subordina- 


This well-balanced mastery gives him the 
power to convey to his listeners a clear 
idea of the composition which he is play- 
ing. 

His program was as follows: Festival 
Prelude and Fugue on “Old Hundred,” 
Clarence Eddy; “Spring Song” (from the 
South), Edwin H. Lemare; Toccata in 
I’ Major, Thomas J. Crawford; “Le’ 
Secret d’Amour,” Bruno Oscar Klein; 
“From the Land of the Sky-Plue Water,” 
Cadman, organ arrangement by Clarence 
Kddy; “Christmas in Sicily,” Pietro Ales- 
sandro Yon; Sonata in E Minor, James 
lH]. Rogers; “Am Meer,” Schubert; “Pil- 
grims’ Chorus,” Wagner, arranged by 
Kddy; “Evensong,” Edward F. Johnson; 
“Finlandia,” Jean Sibelius, arranged by H. 
A. Fricker; Overture to “William Tell,” 
Rossini, arranged by Dudley Buck. 

Mr. Eddy intends to take a trip shortly 
to Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. 


F. A. R. 


Mme. Jomelli to Sing with Chicago 
Opera Company 


Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, who has not been 
heard in opera in the United States since 
the early days of the Manhattan, has joined 
the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company 
as one of its leading sopranos. 


Winter Concerts by Pittsburgh Festival 
Orchestra 


It was announced this week that the 
Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra will continue 
to give concerts in Carnegie Music Hall, 
Pittsburgh, throughout the Winter. There 
will be one concert each week, and Carl 
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SCHWAB BAND RETURNS 





Ironworker-Musicians’ Second Concert 
in Central Park Mall 


Making an annual custom of its visit to 
New York the $50,000 band of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company employees gave a 
concert in the Central Park Mall last Sun- 
day evening before the season’s record 
crowd of 25,000. Charles M. Schwab had 
sent his ninety-seven musicians’ well 
equipped for their program under the di- 
rection of A. M. Weingartner. The music 
which won the most applause was the Fan- 
tasie from “Parsifal.” The program in 
full was: March, “Regimental Price,” J. 
C. Heed; overture, “I] Guarany,” Gomez; 


ballet music and Soldiers’ March from 
“William Tell,” Rossini; Spanish waltz, 
“Chiquita,” C. D. Barnard; “The Dance of 
the Serpents,” E. Boccallari; selection from 
“The Rose Maid,” Granichstaedten; Fan- 
tasie from “Parsifal,” Wagner; Symphonic 
Poem, “Phaeton,” Saint-Saéns; from suite 
romantique, “Day in Venice,” “Gondoliers,” 
“Good-Night,” Nevin; Overture, “Hun- 
garian Comedy,” Keler Bela. 





Hammerstein as “Trust Buster” 


“Oscar is a force too valuable to lose,” 
comments the New York Tribune on the 
Hammerstein reply in the Metropolitan in- 
junction proceedings, “whether in busting 
trusts or presenting new singers to an in- 
terested city.” 
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To Join Hammerstein Forces After This 
Season, Says Returning “Firefly” 


Two Hammerstein sopranos and, inci- 
dentally, two interpreters of “The Firefly,” 
returned to America last Sunday on the 
same steamer, La Lorraine. These were 
Emma Trentini, who had enjoyed a vaca- 
tion abroad before resuming her tour in 
the Rudolf Friml operetta, and Nina Mor- 
gana, of Buffalo, who had been putting 
some finishing touches on her vocal equip- 
ment prior to her début at Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s American National Opera 
House. 

Miss Trentini announced that at the con- 
clusion of her season in “The Firefly” she 
also is to join the Hammerstein grand 
opera forces, and is to sing “Madama But- 
terfly” in the season of 1914-15. On the 
way over aboard La Lorraine, Miss Tren- 
tini sang several times for the first cabin 
passengers. Miss Morgana, who was alter- 
nate to Miss Trentini in “The Firefly” 
role, is to be heard at the new opera house 
in “Rigoletto,” with Maurice Renaud and 
Orville Harrold. 





Edith Thompson and Edwin Swain End 
Walpole Series 


Wa.pote, N. H., Aug. 25.—The fourth 
and last concert this Summer at “Music- 
in-the-Pines” on the estate of Franklin W. 
Hooper, director of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, was given by Edith Thompson, 
pianist, and Edwin Swain, baritone, on 
August 23. Miss Thompson, well-known 
both in concert work with the Boston 
Symphony and the Kneisel Quartet and in 
recital here and abroad, was at her best. 
Her numbers were particularly well 
adapted for the woodland. Especially was 
this the case with MacDowell’s “Elfen- 
tanz” and “To a Water Lily” and with the 
four etudes of Chopin, which were played 
with high musicianly taste. All of these 
compositions were welcome in this Mac- 
Dowell week, as was the “Venesia e 
Napoli,” of Liszt. Mr. Swain, in_ rich, 
full voice, sang “Pilgrim’s Song,” by 
Tschaikowsky; “I Am Thy Harp,” by 
Woodman, and Spross’s “Lorraine, Lor- 
raine, Lorrée.” These were given with 
perfect taste and fine phrasing. Lide J. 
Low, of Boston, was accompanist. 





Halle Finds Its Own Hammerstein 


Bertin, Aug. 15.—A “Parsifal” incident 
comes from Halle in Germany, where it 
appears the town authorities’ spirit of 
generosity shrank appalled from the de- 
mand of 20,000 Marks for the staging of 
Wagner’s sacred work. The director of 
the Halle Stadt Theater, Max Richards, 
has wiped out the stain on the German 
artistic escutcheon by offering to perform 
“Parsifal” in Halle this coming season at 
his own risk and cost. This Hammerstein- 
like daring and disregard for civic repu- 
tation is rare in Germany. i ie 





More Klibansky Composers’ Evenings 


Sergei Klibansky, who is at present in 
the Harz mountains resting preparatory to 
his teaching in New York at the Institute 
of Musical Art, and in his private classes, 
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Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska 
G Minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns. 


she produced called forth storms of 
movement.—Fremden Blatt, Feb. 20, 


[In her characteristic dainty, piquant style, the charm of 
which we still remember with pleasure from her former 
appearances here, Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska played 
Minor Concerto, holding her own in 
this 
tinguishing herself particularly by a delightfully airy and 
graceful performance of the irresistible Scherzo.—Wiener 
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played the 
It was a magnificent 
performance which many of her male colleagues might 
well envy.—Neue Freie Presse, Feb. 20, 1913. 

The concert-pianiste, Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, 
a virtuosa with exquisite touch, gave a warmly spirited 
performance of Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in G Minor. 
pearly tecnnique and the surprisingly beautiful tonal effects 


Melville’s 
so. few who show true musical culture at the piano, one 
who is called to interpret Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Chopin, or anything, in fact, that is real music, was billed 
to play the empty G Minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns, in 
which her great pcssibilities were offered up for the bit 
of pianistic effect in the second and last movements.— 
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announces that he will again give a series 
of composers’ evenings at his studios. The 
three concerts of last season at which he 
introduced the works of young composers 
were most successful and of real bene- 
ht in making popular unknown works. As 
a result Mme. Gadski and Elena Gerhardt 
sang songs by Howard C. Gilmour and 
compositions by Alice Shaw were per- 
formed in many concerts throughout the 
country. 





R. E. Johnston to Represent Lillian 
Eubank, of the Metropolitan 


R. E. Johnston, the New York manager, 
announces that Lillian Eubank, contralto 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
be under his management for concert work 
the coming season. Miss Eubank, during 
the Summer, has taken time from her 
preparation of roles for the opera season 
to sing twice, once at New London, Conn., 
and at the Round Lake Festival. Her re- 
cital in New London was so successful 
that she was recalled after each group and 
encored many times. Her numbers _ in- 
cluded a Gounod aria, songs by Leoni, 
Spross and Woodman, and a group of 
lieder. Her voice is one which has 
dramatic power, her enunciation is good 
and the tone quality excellent. Her success 
at Round Lake was equally impressive. 





Calvé to Sing Leading Réle in Opera 
Composed by Herself 


Paris, Aug. 23.—It is reported that 
Emma Calvé is shortly to be seen at the 
Gaité Lyrique in a dual role, that of pro- 
tagonist and composer of an opera on 
which she is now working. 
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DESTINN A WELCOME BERLIN “GUEST” 


Her ‘‘Senta,” ‘‘Elsa’’ and ‘“‘Carmen’’ Cause a ‘“‘Crescendo”’ of Patronage 
for Kroll Summer Opera—Count Huelsen-Haeseler Not to Resign 
as Kaiser’s General Intendent —Busoni to Leave in September for 
Pedagogic and Conductorial Duties at Bologna —Mayence Success 
for Irma Seydel —Novelties for Charlottenburg Opera 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 30, 
Aug. 8, 1913. 


MMY DESTINN, with the completion 
of her trio of “guest” performances 

at the Kroll Summer Opera, has taken 
farewell of her beloved Berliners for 
another span, and, judging by the early 
hour of .her departure (she was off bag 
and baggage at 8 A. M. on Thursday, the 
morning following her appearance as Car- 
men) one might conclude that the great 
soprano was sighing for the blue sky and 
the soft breezes of her natal land and for 


the “dolce far niente” offered at her beau- 
tiful Bohemian country seat. After her 
round of work, first in New York, then 
during the London season, and finally 
here in Berlin, one cannot wonder at Miss 
Destinn’s somewhat hasty flight. 

Of her three interpretations, Senta, Elsa 
and Carmen, it is hard to say which was 
the most successful. For the first the 
Kroll Opera House was filled, for the sec- 
ond it was more filled, and for the third 
and last it was certain most filled, and one 
may have good reasons for believing that 
the number of free tickets on this occasion 
was reduced to a very minimum. So 
much the better for the Kroll concern! 
In spite of the medieval romance and 
poesy of “Lohengrin,” and the voluptuous 
sparkle of “Carmen,” the versatile artist, 
in the simple though deeply earnest role 
of the seaman’s daughter, appeared more 
convincing because more genuinely sin- 
cere. Certain it is, however, that Miss 
Destinn’s organ shows no sign of dete- 
riorating. There are still the familiar 
qualities of clarity, flexibility and buoy- 
ancy and that wonderful range in whose 
every register a consistent firmness is 
maintained without any trace of a flaw. 
With her well-developed musical technic 
and her ready and reliable dramatic sense, 
in which word, tone and gesture are so 
admirably combined, Emmy Destinn can- 
not fail to excite enthusiasm in whatever 
role she appears. 

Countless Recalls for Destinn 

The behaviour of the audience on each 
of the three evenings was a conclusive 
example of the inflammability of popular 
feeling. Each lowering of the curtain was 
the signal for a veritable stampede and a 
wild and precipitous rush was made for 
the space immediately in front of the 
stage. One admired the graciousness with 
which Miss Destinn responded to the fu- 
tore of her audience, but grew weary of 
trying to count the number of times she 
and her colleagues were obliged to appear. 

While admitting that Miss Destinn was 
the all-powerful magnet of these evenings 
it would be unfair to neglect to mention 
the admirable assistance rendered by va- 
rious others of the casts. Leonor Engel- 
hardt as Erik and Jean Stern as Deland 
in “The Flying Dutchman” gave splendid 
examples of vocal and histrionic art, and 
the former as Lohengrin surpassed his 
previous display. Frieda Langerdorf as 
Ortrud was the recipient of a well-mer- 
ited ovation in the second act of “Lohen- 
grin,” when the richness, smoothness and 
great range of her contralto voice sent 
thrills among her hearers. If the chorus 
and orchestra could acquire more cohesion 
and a firmer grasp of ensemble work, the 
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Kroll Summer Opera would fall very 
little short of the corresponding Winter 
programs in Berlin. 

A refutation has been made of the ru- 
mor that the Emperor’s general intend- 
antur, Count Huelsen-Haeseler, was about 
to hand in his resignation. A strong de- 
nial is given this story, which is declared 
to be without the slightest foundation. 


British Tours for Lucy Gates 


Lucy Gates, the young American colora- 
tura soprano of the Royal Operas of Ber- 


| 








On both occasions she will have the co- 
operation of J. Vincent, of Covent Gar- 
den, and the orchestras of the various 
Kur establishments will be conducted 
by Herr B. Weyersberg. The same pro- 
gram will be given at each concert, and in 
addition to eighteenth century chansons 
by Grétry, Monsigny and Nicolo-lsouard, 
will include the exquisite little opera by 
Weckerlin; “La Laitiére de Trianon,” 
played by Miss Teyte and Mr. Vincent in 
the costumes of the period. 

Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, has 
been engaged for two appearances with the 
Riga Symphony Society under Georg 
Schneevoigt on March 12 and 15 at Riga, 
Russia. Other Russian engagements for 
the same period include appearances in 
Mitau, Pernow and Libau. Miss Lerner 
has also been engaged for the famous sub- 
scription concerts in Antwerp on Novem- 
ber 12. 

Ferruccio Busoni, who is at present in 
Berlin, will depart for Bologna at the end 
of September, in order to enter upon his 


Interesting Figures in European Musical Events—Above, on Left: Apartment Which 


Busoni Is to Occupy in Bologna. 


Right: Lucy Gates, the Popular American 


Prima Donna, and Below, Tina Lerner Enjoying Drive in Hartz Mountains, 


Germany 


lin and Cassel, has just completed a con- 
cert tour in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent. The success she obtained has as- 
sured her a further number of concert 
engagements for the coming season, which 
will, however, not be allowed to interfere 
with her operatic work. On October 4 
she sings in Glasgow at a concert at which 
Mme. Kirby Lunn and George Henschel 
will co-operate. On November 13 she ap- 
pears as soloist with the Landon Ronald 
Orchestra in Leicester, England, and in 
December she fulfils some four engage- 
ments in Edinburgn and Glasgow, in the 
latter city with the Scottish Symphony 
Orchestra. In February Miss Gates will 
sing in Sheffield and Nottingham under 
Rachmaninoff and later in Birmingham 
and at the Albert Hall, London. This 
week Miss Gates renews her contract with 
the Royal Upera at Cassel for another 
period of three years. 

Another success is to be recorded for 
Irma Seydel, the American violinist. At 
Mayence, where she appeared in a sym- 
phony concert on July 24, the youthful 
artist roused the enthusiasm of her audi- 
ence by her playing and earned the warm- 
est commendation of the local press. 

Maggie Teyte is fast winning her way 
into the favor of the German public. For 
the twelfth and eighteenth of this month 
two lieder evenings are announced by her, 
the first at Baden-Baden, the most fash- 
ionable and most cosmopolitan resort of the 
season, and the second at Bad-Nauheim. 


new duties as director of the conservatory 
in that city. In addition to this office the 
celebrated pianist and pedagog has been 
chosen as conductor ot the Bologna Sym- 
phony Concerts. 

Teresa Carrefio has matured her plans 
for the coming season. On September 25 
she gives a single concert in Philharmonic 
Hall, Berlin, and then leaves for England, 
where she will be heard in several rec.tals 
before crossing to America for a_ pro- 
longed concert tour, which is to last till 
the Spring of 1914. 

Among this week’s visitors to the Kuro 
pean Bureau of MusicaAL AMERICA is to 
be mentioned Robert Ruebeling, the as 
sistant conductor of the Chicago Grand 
Opera, who is spending some months in 
Germany, and at the same acting as coach 
to a limited number of pupils who are 
preparing for the coming season 

Harriette Brower, the special cor- 
respondent to Musica AMERICA, whose 
series of articles in connection with the 
piano and the probiems confronting the 
pianist has aroused such interest among 
readers of the paper, has arrived from 
London and Paris, where she has_ been 
collecting material for her subject and ob 
taining the views and theories of some 
of the best known in the pianistic world. 
Miss Brower expects to return home at 
the beginning of September. F. J. T. 

\ug. 15, 1913. 

Count von Huelsen’s choice for the 

opening of the Royal Opera season on 


August 17 has fallen upon “Tannhauser,” 
and “Boheme’ is billed for the following 
evening. in connection with the approaca 
ing Verdi centenary celebration, the Opera 
will present “Don Carlos,” with Hermann 
Jadlowker in the title rdle. The corre- 
sponding Royal Institution in Cassel is not 
quite so reticent, for it has made known 
the names of the newly engaged artists for 
the coming season, among whom is men- 
tioned the American soprano, Lucy Gates, 
who will fill the leading coloratura rdle. 
Che rival house at Charlottenburg, the 
Deutsches Opernhaus, publishes the list of 
novelties which are to be expected this 
year, the second of its existence. Included 
among these will be: “Die Judin,” “Un- 
dine,’ “Don Juan,” “Fra Diavolo,” “Iphi- 
genie,” by Gluck; “Il Trovatore” (this 
work for the Verdi celebrations), “Hans 
Heiling,” by Marschner, and the long-an- 
nounced “Ring” and “Parsifal” and “Die 
Meistersinger.”’ The Wagner operas will 
be given in the second half of the season, 
as well as “Das Rothemd,” by Von Woi- 
kowsky-Biedau ; “Manon Lescaut,” “Mon- 
sieur Bonaparte,’ by Bogumil Zepler ; 
“Die Blinde von Pompeji,” by Perosi, and 
“The Duchess of Marlborough,” by Fie- 
bach. 

The reopening of the Royal Opera sounds 
the knell of the Kroll House, which has 
once again exhibited praiseworthy enter- 
prise in providing Summer programs _ for 
the visitors, with the Destinn performance 
as a “coup.” With this evening’s perform- 
ance of “Die Meistersinger” the Kroll 
opera takes farewell of its patrons for the 
present season. 

The Concert Management Hermann 
Wolff announces some 600 programs, with 
the names of some of the finest and most 
popular artists. These include, in addi 
tion to the annual Nikisch Philharmon’: 
concerts, appearances by Julia Culp, ler- 
ruccio Busoni, Mischa Elman, Ossip Gab- 
rilowitsch, Rudolf Ganz, Jean Gerardy, 
Klena Gerhardt, Josef Lhévinne, Ysaye, 
Willner, Yvette Guilbert, the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, the Bohemian String Quar- 
tet, and Siegfried Ochs, conducting the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and choir. Among 
American artists under this management 
will be heard the concert baritone, Georg 
lergusson, Mme. Julia Hostater and the 
pianist, Howard Wells. 

The list of soloists selected for the 
Nikisch programs is announced as follows: 
Klena Gerhardt, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, 
Kugen d’Albert, Pablo Casals, Ossip Gab 
rilowitsch, Henri Marteau, Moritz Rosen- 
thal and Alfred Wittenberg. Negotiations 
are still in progress for the engagement of 
Marcella Sembrich. 

Début of Warren Pupil 

A young American lyric soprano, Miss 
Werlein, of New Orleans, is announced to 
make her début in lieder this Winter in 
Germany. She is a pupil of the tenor, 
l'rederic Warren, pupil and exponent ot 
the Jean de Reszke method, who, for the 
past two years has made Berlin his head- 
quarters as a singing teacher. His wife, 
Mme. Olga Warren, is to make her début 
in opera this Winter, and both she and her 
husband will be heard in lieder in Lonaon 
and Berlin, with I*ritz Lindemann as ac 
companist. Mr. Warren has lateiy ac 
quired a new and spacious apartment in 
the Prinz Regenten Strasse, 11-12 Ber- 
lin, W. 

Richard Strauss, the energetic, refuses 
to respect even the sanctity of the vacation 
period. At his villa in Garmisch, which is 
a popular and much frequented cure re 
sort, he was unable to resist the repeated 
demands of the throngs of visitors for a 
concert in the Cure-House. Besides him 
self there contributed to the program Her 
mine Bosetti and Ernst Kraus. 

Kaiser Wilhelm is continually displaying 
lis predilection for those of the artistic 
profession, and to none more than to sing- 
ers, and especially if they be of his own 
opera houses. The latest example of this 
undisguised partiality took place at Swine 
muende, on the Baltic, where the Royal 
yacht /lohenzollern was anchored re 
cently for a few days. Among the lists of 
requests received by the commandant to 
visit the yacht in the Kaiser’s absence was 
one from the Berlin Royal Opera singer, 
Masalda Salvatini. The artist received a 
personal reply the following day and betook 
herself on board, together with a number 
of other visitors, from among whom sh« 
was recognized by the Kaiser, who had ap 
parently changed his plans for going 
ashore, and conducted by him in _ person 
over the royal ship. The Kaiser is said to 
have manifested almost boyish delight in 
explaining the intricacies of his yacht to 
the singer. Je & 
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THE PIANOFORTE IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


That the pianoforte should be made an obligatory 
instrument in the general education of every child is the 
interesting and significant proposition offered in a Lon- 
don interview by Bronislaw Hubermann, a Hungarian 
violinist. 

Granting that the idea is worthy, it is difficult to 
conceive how, in the general schools of the United 
States at least, it would be possible to accomplish its 
fulfillment. We have succeeded in establishing a wide- 
spread, almost universal, recognition of music as a 
public school factor. As yet, however, choral work, 
sight-singing and a study of the rudiments represent 
the scope of this department. There are many reasons 
why the introduction of the pianoforte in the curriculli 
of the public schools is, at the present time, imprac- 
ticable. But there is no reason why the subject should 
not be brought to the attention of parents everywhere, 
why there should not be a wide-spread recognition of 
the cultural value of the study of the piano in our 
homes. The boy or girl who can, when called upon, 
sit at the piano and entertain a gathering is starting 
out in life with a tremendous advantage over his fel- 
The pursuit itself leads to other cultural in- 
fluences, refines the nature and often guides the indi- 
vidual toward a higher and more efficient form of 
living. 


lows. 





MR. HAMMERSTEIN’S CONTENTION 


In the proverbial nutshell, Oscar Hammerstein’s de- 
tailed reply to the Metropolitan Opera Company’s at- 
tempted legal obstruction to his grand opera project in 
New York amounts to a contention that the Metropoli- 
tan is a trust within the intent of the Sherman law, is 
illegal therefore, and his agreement with it is not 
binding. Mr. Hammerstein offers the further defense 
that he was so affected by his war with the opposition 
opera company in 1910 that he was not responsible for 
his actions when he signed the agreement on the 
strength of which the Metropolitan now attempts to 
bar him from opera giving. 

The introduction of grand opera as a commodity 
affected by the anti-trust laws is novel. It will be 
interesting to observe the attitude of the courts with 
reference to this phase of the legal controversy. The 


Metropolitan will undoubtedly seek to free itself from 
any charge of this description by contending that it is 
not a money-making corporation; 


that its aims are 


purely of’an artistic nature; that the pectliar condi- 
tions touching. the production on a large scale of grand 
opera are’ ‘such that it was eminently justified in ex- 
cluding from the field a competitor who, it will prob- 
ably maintain, endangered the existence of its own 
enterprise, and moreover, that the contract it made with 
Mr. Hammerstein was legal and binding. 

Public sentiment is apparently divided with regard to 
the merits of the case. There are many who believe 
that with Mr. Hammerstein in the field the cause of 
grand opera would receive a gratifying impetus. The 
legal aspect of the situation does not interest this 
faction. On the other hand, there are many who take 
the hard-headed view that “a contract is a contract” 
and should be observed by both parties who enter into 
it. Whether a recital of Mr. Hammerstein’s unfortunate 


experiences in competing with his adversaries in the . 
stormy operatic days of 1910 will influence the public _ 
feeling and will bear directly upon the present complica- . 
In any case, the public will relish the - 


tion is doubtful. 
information that will be revealed with reference to the 
actual expenditures for providing operatic luxuries. 





THE PASSING OF DAVID POPPER 


The passing of the vetefan ’cellist, David Popper, 
has robbed the musical wory of an artist whose labors 
in behalf of his instrument” ‘the violoncello, _and its 
literature, have been sufficiently°Worthy. toxat i 
a place among the most cherished discinides “of the 
muse. 

David Popper brought his career as a* virtuoso to an 
end some years ago, retiring, like a true artist, while 
yet in the possession of his powers “Those who en- 
joyed the privilege of hearing him perform have agreed 
that it was in many respects the highést type of ’cello 
playing. Popper was a Hungarian, and the Magyar 
blood in his veins was to be noticed in his playing. Yet 
it was not the playing of a tzigane, for he could justly 
lay claim to recognition as a musician of eminence. He 
was indeed one of the few virtuosi of his day who were 
more than performers on their chosen instruments; he 
was a musician and a learned one, too. 

And this legacy consists of his compositions and 
transcriptions for the ’cello. Who has not heard. his 
“Herbstblume,” his fascinating “Harlequin,” “Elfen- 
tanz” and lovely “Erzahlung,” his ‘“‘Wiegenlied” and 
“Vito,” compositions which are in the répertoire of 
every solo ’cellist? In the larger forms he left suites, 
four concertos, a superb “Requiem ” {¢fethree ’cellos 
with orchestral accompaniment, a ster Suite for 
two ’cellos. In them he showed hig 4raby gine Bilt for 
composition, a gift which was all the more notable be- 
cause he expressed real musical ideas in the°férm of 
‘cello music, not saccharine melodies of the type of 
Leonard and Vieuxtemps. 

To be sure, the literature of the ’cellist contains 
numerous enough works by Servais, Fitzenhagen, De 
Swert, Goltermann, Franchomme, Piatti, Van Goens; 
but they are ’cello music and only worthy as such. 
The compositions of. David Popper may be placed on 
the recital program to-day with works like the Grieg 
Sonata, the Saint-Saéns Concerto, the Béellman Varia- 
tions; the music of the ’cellists mentioned above have 
already been relegated to the student and the con- 
servatory. 





SECURING ORCHESTRAL NOVELTIES 


It is a good omen that leading symphony organiza- 
tions are willing to pay a premium for the first’ per- 
formance oi a really important novelty. 


for, and a “first performance,” such as Mr. Stransky 
and the Philharmonic gave last season of Weingart- 
“A Merry Overture,” and two works of Max 
“Concerto in Old Style,” and the “Romantic 
Suite,” are important events. Strauss’s new “Festival 
Prelude” is the first new orchestral work in some years 
of its famous composer, and the Philharmonic Society 
is reported to have already secured it for the coming 
season for its first performance here. It is unnecessary 
to point out the importance of securing novelties of a 
high order because a season by a prominent symphony 
Organization with nothing but well-known works, of 
no matter how high an order of genius, would lack 
the stimulus of curiosity—a stimulus which is a real 
necessity as much from an artistic standpoint as from 
a commercial one; perhaps more. In time this will 
redound to the honor of American composers, for once 
a composer has succeeded in establishing himself as a 
factor in our musical life, a new work from him will be 
an important item in a prospectus of an approaching 
season. If Edward MacDowell were alive to-day and 
writing orchestral works of the quality of his four piano 
sonatas—which are superior to his orchestral works, 
with all their beauties—he would undoubtedly profit by 
the competition between orchestral organizations for 
his new works. Let us hope that the time is not far dis- 
tant when some American composer’s works will be as 
eagerly craved as a new work by Strauss or Debussy. 


ner’s 
Reger, the 








A new orches- ' 
tral work by a composer of prominence is eagerly looked 
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> Schindler Finds “Atmosphere” 


Fully.°r2,000 feet above the sea level was Kurt 
Schindler when he was photographed, as above, on the 
crest of the Rocky Mountains, on the Great Divide at 
Mount Corona, Colorado. After making this journey 
in search of rarified atmosphere the composer and con- 
ductor wended his way across the Arizona State line, 
making a short stay at Polaka, in the Moqui Indian 
reservation, and causing his friends to wonder if this 
authority on Europe’s folksongs is making thoughtful 
incursions into the realm of aboriginal American music. 


Guardabassi— Mario Guardabassi, the former Chicago 
Opera tenor, has lately been the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Carroll at their Deauville villa. 


Gatti-Casazza—Resting for a few weeks at Rapallo, 
near Genoa, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, director of the Met 
ropolitan Opera House, has been enjoying his first vaca- 
tion of the Summer. 


Coppicus—I’. C. Coppicus, general secretary of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Mrs. Coppicus have 
been visiting the Austrian Tyrol Mountains en route to 
Italy. 


Scheff—Fritzi Scheff will make her début in vaude- 
ville«on September 1 at the reopening of the Palace 
Theater, where Bernhardt appeared in New York. 
Mme. Scheff will be assisted by Eugene Bernstein, the 
pianist. 

Ferrari-Fontana—The Italian tenor, Ferrari-Fontana, 
who is the husband of Mme. Matzenauer, is learning 
Tristan and Walther in German and will -sing these 
roles in that language for the first time at the Boston 
Opera House. 


Eames—Mme. Emma Eames and her husband, Emilio 
de Gogorza, have been the guests of friends at Val- 
lombrosa, mear Florence. An interesting coincidence 
was that the villa of the soprano’s hostess was very near 
that of Julian Story, the former husband of Mme. 
Eames. 


Pache—Joseph Pache, director of the Baltimore Ora 
torio Society, has recovered from a recent injury, and 
after spending a week with George T. M. Gibson, presi 
dent of the Oratorio Society, at his Summer residence 
in Virginia Mr. Pache will continue his vacation at 
Warm Springs, Va. 

Chenal—Marthe Chenal, the new Hammerstein star, 
is-a ‘familiar figure on the Bois in Paris, where she may 
be .seen almost every day riding one of her thorough 
bred saddle horses. She is almost as devoted to out- 
door sports as she is to art, and is the owner of a large 
racing stable as well as a motor yacht. 


Kahn—Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Metropolitan 
Opera board of directors and member of the firm ot! 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, is such a busy New Yorket 
that he generally has to eat his luncheon in his office 
This is no millionaire’s repast, as it usually consists of 
a sandwich and a cup of coffee, or a glass of milk. 


Garden has rented for the shooting 
season Strichen House, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, wher« 
she has a large house party. Miss Garden’s parents 
come from that section and did not leave there fot 
America until after their marriage. “Our Mary” 1s 
very popular around the countryside and likes to b: 
referred to as a “Bonnie Hieland Lassie.” 

De Tréville—Yvonne de Tréville’s recent visit to Se 
attle was the inspiration for Mary Carr Moore’s com 
position, “Flitting,” which this well-known Pacific Coast 
composer has just written for de Tréville’s use in he! 
next season’s tour. She also submitted to the prima 
donna a scenario and musical outline of a one-act opera 
which promises to be as great a success as Mrs. Moore’s 
last opera, “Narcissa.” 

Burke—Edmund Burke, the Canadian baritone, took 
heroic measures to reach one of his engagements in the 
South of France. Mr. Burke was due to sing in oper: 
one night and had a train journey ahead. Arriving lat: 
at the station, he found the train about to start, whil 
blocking his way was a station-master guarding th« 
wicket gate. After explaining the extreme need of his 
catching the train Mr. Burke calmly and quite unex 
pectedly knocked the official down and dashed throug! 
the gate just in time to get onto the train. As th: 
train steamed out the baritone caught a glimpse of th 
irate official on his knees and gesticulating in floric 
Latin style. 


Garden—M ary 
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BERGER, DOHNANYI AND OTHERS 








Sidelights on Recent Orchestral Music Much of Which Has Not 
Yet Been Played in This Country—Busoni and Reger Im- 
posing Figures on the Orchestral Horizon 


By WILLIAM HENRY HUMISTON 
[Fifth in a Series of Articles on Contemporaneous Orchestral Music] 








ILHELM BERGER happens to have 
been born in Boston, on August 9, 
1861. But he was born of German parents 
and taken to Germany when a year old; so 
it will be impossible to claim him as an 
“American composer.” He was beginning 
to be recognized as one of the younger 
lights when Death claimed him; he died 
January 16, 1911. Two rather ambitious 
orchestral works are of recent publication ; 
a Symphony, his second, in B minor, opus 
80, and a “Theme, variations and_ fugue,” 
opus 97. 

The Symphony is well written, and of 
more than ordinary interest. The themes 
of the first movement, particularly the 
secondary ones, are melodious and vigor- 
ous; and the de- 
velopment is_ skil- 
fully carried out; 
the second move- 
ment is an Ada- 
gio, in E flat—a 
good slow move- 
ment. The third 
movement is 
an “Intermezzo”— 
Vivace, with gra- 
ztoso also 
marked; this leads 
directly into. the 
finale, an allegro 
con fuoco. This 
has as its princi- 
pal theme a mel- 
ody for trumpets 
and _ trombones, 
which gives much life and energy to the 
movement. It is not all constructed out 
of this theme, however, nor all noisy; the 
key changes to B major, and the tempo to 
Andante, the prineipal theme of the first 
movement being utilized for this Andante 
—and the movement ends quietly. 

The “Variations and Fugue on an orig- 
inal theme” is partly in memory of a 
friend; the score bears the following re- 
mark: 





Wilhelm Berger 


“When the composer had reached the passage 
leading over the Fugue, word was brought to him 
of the death of Richard Muhlfeld, the well-known 
clarinet virtuoso (June 1, 1907). He silenced the 
clarinet parts for the time being, and gave to the 
other wood-winds (English horn, ‘oboe, flute) a 
dirge-like theme, in which eventually the entire 
orchestra joins, in A flat minor.” 


The composition itself is in F minor. 
It opens directly with the theme—clarinets 
and bassoons an octave apart, without ac- 
companiment for three bars, then harmon- 
ized—a_ serious and slow melody. The 
Variations are ingenious, particularly a 
scherzando—they are not “cut = and 
dried,” but follow without break; it is 
sometimes difficult to tell when one stops 
and another begins. The lIugue is an 
elaborate one, as would be expected; it is 
not dry, however, even if it is full of all 
sorts of fugal tricks, such as inversion, 
augmentation, and, of course, like every 
well regulated fugue a streeto. It ends in 
F major, not a tierce de Picardie, but a 
Coda in that key. 

Richard Mandl’s Compositions 


A composer who is not very well known, 
but who has done some good work, is 
Richard Mandl. Even the indefatigable 
and encyclopedic Philip Hale is unable to 
give any account of his life beyond the 
fact that he studied at the Conservatory 
in Vienna, and removed to Paris in 1886, 
where he studied instrumentation with 
Delibes. He wrote a symphonic poem en- 
titled “Griselidis.” A recent work, how- 
ever, which has attracted some attention is 
his “Ouverture zu einem Gaskognischen 
Ritterspiele.” This “Overture to a Gascon 
Chivalry Play” is provided with a preface 
which runs as follows: 


*‘The Gascons, notorious for their exaggerations 
and their harmless lies, have some splendid types; 


to mention Cyrano, D’Artagnan, Porthos. In 
reading an old play, which had as its hero a Gas- 
con knight, as prototype of a love-intoxicated im- 
aginative braggadocio and ‘blageur,’ some years 
ago, the idea occurred to me to write an orchestral 
piece in a merry, lyric, and exaggerated style, 
which should picture this long vanished knightly 
play. But I can say with Dumas pere: it came— 
‘vingt ans aprés’!’ 

The composition itself is vivid, full of 
life and color. -There are two principal 
themes; the opening one being pompous 
and swagger, a sort of “swashbuckler- 
motive,” as it were; the other one, in G 
flat, suggesting the tenderer side of the 
character; the lover, or the self-sacrificing 
friend, like Cyrano, for example. This 
work has been played by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and merits a New York 
hearing. 


Recent Works of Dohnanyi 


Ernst von Dohnanyi, born at Pressburg, 
in Hungary, July 27, 1877, is perhaps better 
known, in this country at least, as a pianist 
than as a composer. But he has shown 
very decided talent in the creative line, and 
among his recent works is a Suite for 
Orchestra, opus 19. This is in four move- 
ments, the first being an Andante con lV ari- 
azione in F sharp minor, but ending in 
major. The second is a Scherzo, in A 
minor; the opening, with wood-winds, and 
then strings, reminding one of the famous 
Midsummer Night’s Dream Scherzo. But 
it is worked out in a modern fashion, a 
noteworthy passage being an “organ-point” 
on A, the violas and ‘cellos playing rapidly 
repeated sixteenth notes, alternating an 
open string A with the A on the neigh- 
boring D string. Then there are piquant 
effects on the harps with harmonics from 
the strings. 

The third movement is a Romanza, in F 
major; first an oboe solo, then a ’cello solo; 
then the key changes to F sharp minor, 
and the romantic qualities of the English 
Horn are brought into requisition. The 
last movement, a rondo, is built on a vig- 
orously rough theme, on the strings, in A 
major; the theme of the Andante is quoted 
toward the close. As a whole, this work, 
though built on old models, has been given 
a modern spirit; and there is no vain 
searching for odd and bizarre effects. 

Ferruccio Busoni is also far better 
known as a pianist, and as a transcriber 
and editor of Bach than as a composer. 
But he has done creditable things as a 
composer; strange as it may seem, he is 
even  coquetting 
with “Futurism.” 
A piano piece with 
almost more dis- 
cords than notes 
—please note that 

say ‘“discords,” 
not “dissonances” 


appeared not 
long ago under 
the title: ‘“Ber- 
ceuse.” Later it 


appeared in an 
orchestral version 
with the _ title: 
“Berceuse Eleé- 
gaique; Des Man- 
nes Wiegenlied 
am Sarge seiner 
Mutter — Poesie 
fur sechsfaches Streichquartett mit 
sordinen; drei Floten, eimer Oboe. drei 
Klarinetten, vier Hornern, Gong, Harfe 
und Celesta.” Which, being interpreted, 
signifies : “Elegiac Cradle Song—the 
Lullaby of a man at the Coffin of his 
Mother, Poem for sixfold string quartet 
(this discrepancy is more apparent than 
real, as in Germany the entire body of 
strings is always referred to as a ‘quar- 
tet’), with mutes; three Flutes, an Oboe, 
three Clarinets, four Horns, Gong, Harp 
and Celesta.” The orchestral version con- 
tains the. original “Perceuse” but consider- 
ably expanded. I must confess that it is, 





Ernest von Dohnanyi 
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Then a_ still another march, 
“Altoum,” very short; then another 
chord of C minor, while at the same time march, this time of a solemn character, 
the celesta is playing the chord of A major and given the title of the play itself. A 
baffles mej; | can see neither beauty nor very effective passage in this march is a 
emotional quality in it. | will leave it to canon between the first and second violins 
those who can. Jut | am convinced that on the one hand, and the violas and ’cellos 
no matter to what extremes composers’ on the other, with some of the wood-wind 
may go in the line of evil sounding com- also taking part, and with the accompani 
binations, some “prophet” will come forth ment on the entire remainder of the or- 
and proclaim such a work “the greatest 
orchestral work of modern times,” and 
call anathemas down on every serious 
critic and student who is unable to agree 


to me, an insoluble enigma. <A _ passage its name. 
where the harp continually sounds the 


chestra, but pianissimo. Number five is 
called “Das Frauengemach” (The Women’s 
Apartment), scored for nothing but two 
flutes and two harps, with a very little 
with him use of two trumpets, a pair of kettle- 
drums and a triangle. This movement is 
suavely melodious to a degree, as might be 
expected. Then, “Dance and Song,” in 
which a distinetly oriental scale is used 

in fact, the melody is so much like the 
Smyrnian Cradle-song given in Bourgault 


Busoni’s ‘‘Turandot”’ 


Another comparatively recent work of 
Busoni’s is not known nearly as well as 
it deserves to be. I| refer to the Orchestral 
Suite from the music to Gozzi’s. airy 
play, “Turandot.” This is in eight move Ducoudray’s remarkable collection—“ Pop 
ments, and has plenty of Oriental color, ular Melodies of Greece and the Orient,” 
straightforward “tune,” and unusual, but that | think Busoni must have been 
not cacophonic, harmonies. If eight move familiar with it There i © Women’s 
ments are too many tor an ordinary con- chorus in this movment, but it is not 
cert program, selections can easily be obbligato. Now comes a strange waltz 
made, The first movement, taken trom movement entitled “Noctural Waltzes” 
the music to the irst act, is entitled : he (Nachtlicher Walzer) and the final move- 
Ixecution, The City Gate, The Farewell ment Jn modo di Marcia funebre e Finale 


[wo — hater pr fe — with a per- Glia Turca, from the music to the fifth 
: a ’ TG fat: oa on _* two sip act. On the whole, this Suite is interest 
at and G fat; this igure keeps up for ing, and well worth a hearing—it has not 


a large part of the movement. The tempo 
mark is Alla marcia 2-2, allegro; at the 
fifth bar the English horn and two bas 
soons enter with the melody, at first un 
accompanied except by the drum figure 
The march works up to a climax and ends 
with a very unusual, but very effective 
cadence; the final E flat chord is preceded, 
not by the dominant se\enth, but by the 
chord of D major. 

The second movement is_ entitled: 
“Truffaldino.” (Introduzione e marcia 
grotesca.) This does not prove false to 


been given here, as far as | am aware. 
There are certain “salon composers” 
who are credited with opus numbers in the 
ninth hundred. But among serious com 
posers there are few who reach their opus 
125 by their fortieth year. Max Reger 
has accomplished this feat, however—al 
though there are those who say that “less 
would have been’ more.” There are 
‘Regerites” and “Anti-Regerites” and many 
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find his works of deep interest. As a 
rule, I find more erudition than inspiration 
in them, but I am willing to be convinced 
to the contrary. But if it means a pro- 
tracted study of one hundred and twenty- 
five “opuses,” it is more than I am able 
to tackle. 


Reger’s Recent Works 


There are, among Reger’s recent works, 
turee for orchestra; a “Comedy Overture,” 
opus 120, a Concerto in Olden Style, opus 
123, and the “Romantic Suite,” opus 125. 
The “Comedy Overture” contains sprightly 





BERGER, DOHNANYI AND OTHERS 


tunes, a merry little fugue; comedy but 
not comic opera. The Concerto in Olden 
Style suggests Bach, although the title is 
not as explicit as that. The combination 
of wind instruments called for is a trifle 
unusual—three flutes, three oboes, two bas- 
soons, three trumpets, three horns, and 
kettledrums. In addition to the usual body 
of strings, there is in the first movement 
a part for a solo violin, in the second 
movement two solo violins, and in the last 
movement, one again. As Bach never used 
clarinets or trombones, there are no parts 
for these instruments in the score, In 
spite of its title. there are many “modern- 
isms” in this work. There are frequent 
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J. H. Brewer. 
The Little Cares. 
(e to f). Low in Db (b to 


Se skndcbiaeeasne te o48 60 cents 
Mary Helen Brown. 
Gift. High in E (c to g) Low 
oe So. ee Oe Ys Fa xcn dees 50 cents 
A Plaint. High in Db (e to 
Se ee ae 60 cents 
To a Hidden Violet. High in 


BD EMP BD BO) v0.00 cons 60 cents 
C. W. Coombs. 


The Hills of Arcady. High in 
Ab (eb to ab). Low in F 
(e te f). brats .60 cents 


A Riot of ‘Roses. ‘High in C 
(e to g). Med. in Bb (d to f). 
Low in G (b to d)......60 cents 


R. de Koven. 


Prosit (Drinking Song _ with 
Men’s Chorus). Low in F 
if . | arrears F. 
J. Jiranek. 
Cossack Lullaby. High in A 
minor (e to a). Low in F 
minor (c to f)......... 50 cents 


M. D. McMillan. 
The Diver. Low in Db (ab to 
~. SEP ee epee s 60 cents 
A Valentine. High in G (d to 
g). Low in E (b to e)..60 cents 


Frederick Norton. 
The Frozen Pool. 
(c to g) tTkee 
The House in the Hay. 
Voice (c# to f) 


— Voice 
.60 cents 
High 
.60 cents 


I{ush. High Vv ice (eb to 
BD aksaey eso dsbe en ecctan ees 

Lady Night. High Voice (f to 
“Pee eres TO 


High in F 


Noon in the Wood. High Voice 


Cae Ge Wea cicdevs vinsage 60 cents 
Proserpine. High Voice (D to 
Mn! ni. <taaeatax ticket 60 cents 
The Sleep of aye Wood. High 
Voice (eb to g)........ 60 cents 
Snowdrops. High Voice (f to 
EET er 60 cents 


Attilio Parelli. 
Invocazione a Venere (Invoca- 
tion to Venus). High in C (d 
Seth ivicesvoseews ces 60 cents 


J. H. Rogers. 

When Mammy’s Away (Negro 
Dialect Song). Med. in G mi- 
nor (c to e)). Low in F mi- 
nor (Bb to D>)........ 60 cents 


H. R. Shelley. 
Twilight. Med. in C (c# to 
oe ee eee ee eee ee 50 cents 


Oley Speaks. 
Song of Waiting. High in Ab 
(eb to f). Med. in F (c to d). 
Low in E (b to c#)..... 60 cents 


The Thought of You. High in 
G (D to A). Med. in F (ec to 
g). Low in D (a to e).60 cents 


F. Tanara. 
Two Venetian Dialect Songs 
Nina. High in F......... 60 cents 
A Night in Venice. High in 
Se BME De Wie s kee idcas 60 cents 


R. H. Woodman. 
Love Goes a-Hawking. High in 
wes eee 60 cents 
My Heart Is a Lute. High or 
Medium in D minor (d to 
| PPO ETO Se Sane 50 cents 
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changes of tempo, modulations and chang- 
ing orchestral color, with much use of 
muted horns. Pach arranged his color 
scheme, as it were, at the beginning of a 
movement, and adhered to it throughout. 
Reger, on the contrary, is almost kaleido- 
scopic in his change of Klangfarbe. But 
the title is a fair one nevertheless. 

“Eine  Romantische Suite—Notturno, 
ene rzo und Finale—fiir Orchestra,” opus 
125, was performed, as was also the Con- 
certo in Olden Style, by Mr. Stransky (an 
intimate friend of Reger’s) and the Phil- 
harmonic Socety of New York, during the 
past season. The Romantic Suite is 
founded on three poems by J. von Eichen- 
dor. It shows the famous contrapuntist 
and Bach authority in a new light. He 
has been studying Debussy, apparently, 
and the combination produces a_ unique 
result. Mr. Stransky considers this a 
“oreat work;” time alone will tell whether 
he is right; but it does reveal an ambition, 
on its composer's part, to cultivate new 
fields, and write in new idioms. Whether 
one likes Reger or not the man must be 
taken seriously. 


Whithorne, 
Music,” 


, 





Composer of “Yellow 
May Tour in America 


Lonpon, Aug. 16.—America may soon 
have an interesting musical visitor in 
Emerson Whithorne, who started London’s 
craze for “yellow music,” that is to say, 
the Japanese and Chinese melodies cor- 
responding to “The Typhoon” and “The 
Yellow Jacket” in theatricals. Mr. Whit- 
horne’s compositions, based on the actual 
themes of the East, are played nightly in 
London. He has also specialized in the 
music of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. An example is the Elizabethan 
dances for the Shakespeare ball at Albert 
Hall, composed at the request of Lady 
Randolph Churchill. These so captivated 
Prince Henry of Prussia that he secured 
for his private band the instrumentation, 
which is for over 200 instruments. Mr 
Whithorne is working on some new pieces. 





Hits Dropping of Programmed Numbers 
in Favor of Encores 

That an orchestra enters into a contract 
with the public in the announcing of the 
make-up of a program and that this pro- 
gram is therefore not to be curtailed be- 
cause of the addition of encores is an as- 
sertion of an indignant music-lover who 
complains in the New York Sun, as fol- 
lows: 

“Several times of late at the concerts in 
Central Park one or two numbers of the 
published program had to be omitted or 
curtailed because the allotted time was 
taken up by the playing of encores. This 
practice is aggravating in the extreme 
when the numbers omitted, as happened in 
my case, are the very ones you go to the 
concert for. When a program is made 
public a week in advance the orchestra 
enters into a sort of contract with its au- 
dience, the terms of which it ought to 
live up to even at the cost of omitting a 
number of unnecessary encores.” 





Gustav Saenger Divorced 
Supreme Court Justice Weeks has 
granted Mrs. Helene A. Saenger a divorce 
from Gustav Saenger, editor of the Musi- 
cal Observer, of New York. 
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NEW LAURELS FOR STOJOWSKI 





Von Ende School Pedagog Wins Favor 
Abroad as Pianist-Composer 


Sigismond Stojowski, who for a num- 
ber of years has been prominently asso- 
ciated with American musical life as a 
composer, pianist and teacher, and who is 
a member of the Von Ende Music School 
faculty in New York, will return early in 

‘ the Fall. He has 
, been winning lau- 
rels through re- 
cent concert ap- 
pearances abroad. 
Early in the Sum- 
mer he made his 
appearance with 
the London Sym- 


phony Orchestra 
under the direc- 
tion of Arthur 


Nikisch, on which 
occasion he played 
his own concerto 
for pianoforte. 
The leading critics 
of London placed 
a stamp of em- 
phatic approval upon the composition, char- 
acterizing it as a musicianly piece of work 
containing melodic charm. As a_ pianist 
Mr. Stojowski received high praise. 

Mr. Stojowski played also in Paris, Edin- 
burgh and Leeds. 





Sigismond Stojowski 





Irances Roeder, the young New York 
soprano who was one of this Summer’s 
débutantes at Covent Garden, specially dis- 
tinguished herself as Yniold in “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” and the <Apprentie and Ga- 
vroche in “Louise. 
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Robert heirs. Whitcomb, Com- 
poser, Thinks Minnesota Ideal 
for Inspirational Work 


a: PAUL, Minn., Aug. 20.—Robert 
Henry Whitcomb of Philadelphia, a 
prolific writer of songs, is spending the 
Summer weeks in Minnesota, with head- 
quarters at Mahtomedi, a picturesque point 
on the shore of White Bear Lake. Ata recent 
gathering of musicians at the Summer 
home of Beatrice Lavine Thurston the St. 
Paul contralto, Mr. Whitcomb enthused 
over Minnesota’s beautiful lakes, its lux- 
uriant widespreading fields and stimulating 
atmosphere, frankly stating that it is from 
the Middle West that he draws inspiration 
for some of his most satisfactory creative 
work. 

As a creative artist Mr. Whitcomb 1s in- 
dividual, forceful, expressive and modern 
in style. His setting to the Rubaiyat has 
found an enthusiastic admirer and sympa- 
thetic interpreter in Mrs. Thurston, who 
has made generous use of it in her concert 
work. With Mr. Whitcomb at the piano 
Mrs. Thurston made a feature of this cycle 
on the occasion mentioned. Others par- 
ticipating in the program were Esther Jones 
Guyer, contralto, and Mrs. S. b. Danforth, 
pianist. Mr. Whitcomb and his songs were 
again the center of attraction at the Sum- 
mit avenue residence of Mrs. William But- 
ler when a program was presented by Mrs. 
Thurston, Mrs. Franklyn Gifford, Bertha 
Wolff and Elizabeth Breen. 

Mrs. Thurston is enjoying an interim of 
rest following a strenuous period of teach- 





MUSE MOST ACTIVE IN MIDDLE WEST 





Beatrice Lavine Thurston, St. Paul Con- 
tralto, and Robert Henry Whitcomb 
on the Shore of White Bear Lake, 
Minn. 


ing, punctuated by frequent concert tours 
through Illinois, Iowa, the Dakotas and 
Minnesota, and preceding a season of work 
in New York. Pr. & A. GB. 





Theodore Bendix Urges Fund to Edu- 
cate Los Angeles “Wunderkind” 


Theodore Bendix, the prominent con- 
ductor, who is giving vaudeville audiences 
a taste of good music with his strino quar- 
tet, writes to Mustcat AMERICA from Los 
Angeles of his discovery in that city of a 
wunderkind ‘cellist, Alfred Wattenstein. 
“In every city I visit,’ explains Mr. 
Bendix, “I hear the local musical talent 
and give them advice and encouragement. 
It is simply amazing how many young 
people there are out here with exceptional 
ability. The boy mentioned has wonderftl 
talent for the ’cello. He wants to be a 
composer and shows great promise in this 
direction. 1 am trying to raise funds in 
this city to send him to Europe for three 
or four years.” 





Seven Orchestra Appearances for Mme. 
Matzenauer 


The forthcoming concert tour of Mme. 
Margarete Matzenauer, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will be 
unique in that she will appear as soloist 
with seven orchestras. The last engage- 
ment now closed is with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Detroit under 
the direction of the Detroit Orchestral As- 
sociation. The other orchestral engage- 
ments include the New York Philharmonic, 
the New York Symphony, the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra, the St. Paul and the St. Louis 
orchestras. An appearance in Cleveland 
will also be made with the Thomas Or- 
chestra. 


Herbert J. Braham Honored 
The Brooklyn Symphony Orchestra, a 
few years ago almost an unknown quantity 
in American musical life, has been forging 
to the front of late. Its conductor for eight 
years, Herbert J. Braham, by a fine musi 


cianship and extraordinary efficiency, has 
proved a strong influence in the recent de- 
velopment, and the directors of the organ- 
ization are counting on a Fall and Winter 
of unprecedented success. Also a com- 
poser, organist and teacher, Mr. Braham 
is one of the most popular young musi 
cians of Greater New York. He was ten 
dered a dinner a few weeks ago at Tony’s, 
in Lower Broadw ay, Manhattan, where ten 
well-known musicians complimented him on 
his professional attainments and later pre- 
sented him with a handsome silver smoking 
set. He is organist of the Bedford Pres- 
byterian Church and has a studio in the 
Pouch Mansion. mi © 





Paris Super Realizes Double His Fine 
by Selling Notice from Messager 


Paris, Aug. 6—A super who ‘ailed to 
put in appearance the other nigiit at a per 
formance at the Paris Opéra received the 
next day a letter from the director, An 
dré Messager, on the occurrence, informing 
him that a fine of two francs (40 cents) 
had been inflicted upon him. The super 
sold the letter to an autograph dealer on 
the quais of the Seine, where second-hand 
booksellers gather. He obtained twice the 
amount of the fine and the management of 
the Opéra have been obliged to change 
their mode of correspondence with the su- 
pers in order to avoid the spreading of 


) 


this practice. i ta 2 
“Native Conductors Essential to Opera 
in English,” Contends Writer 
“The great crying need of American 
grand opera is American conductors,” as 
the situation is analyzed by an _ editorial 
writer in the New York Review. “Until we 
develop and use American conductors in 
the leading opera houses,” contends this 
writer, “we have no right to expect any 
substantial progress for grand opera in 
English. The European conductor, whether 
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he is Italian, German or French, is always 
foreign in his sympathies. He thinks Eng- 
lish is a barbarous language to sing in, that 
nothing good in musical art can come out 
of America, and, while policy may make it 
necessary for him to acquiesce to occasional 
attempts at grand opera in English, under 
the circumstances it is impossible to expect 
to get the best results with a foreigner con- 
ducting. 


BACHAUS FIGURES IN 





MIRACLE 


Neurotic Invalid Thought Pianist Was 
Beethoven Come to Life 
Vienna is full of memorials and me- 


mentoes of Beethoven, a fact that has some- 
thing to do with the visit which Wilhelm 


‘ Bachaus pays there each Winter that his 


concert engagements will permit. Bachaus, 
as will be remembered by those who heard 
him on his initial American tour two years 
ago, is a Beethoven enthusiast and that 
master’s compositions figure largely on his 
programs. 

Two seasons ago the young pianist made 
one of his regular pilgrimages to the Aus- 
trian capital and as usual visited the Bee- 
thoven monument. He had just deposited 
a wreath at the base of the structure and 
was contemplating the bust of the com- 
poser when a party of tourists chanced 
along. The sun was sending its beams 
athwart the monument and gilding the 
young pianist’s brow as he stood there in 
reverent contemplation. 

The courier of the party, seeing an op- 
portunity to vary his stereotyped speech, 
called attention to the resemblance between 
the two heads—that of the immortal Bee- 
thoven and the living Bachaus. In the 
midst of exclamations of delight and cu- 
riosity to know who the young stranger 
might be, one of the women in the party, a 
peculiarly emotional invalid, lost her head 
completely and, rushing to the side of the 
astonished pianist, exclaimed: “You are 
Beethoven himself returned to life and 
youth! Beethoven and no other! Oh, 
that I should have lived to see this mir- 
acle!”’ Thereupon she proceeded to faint. 
Bachaus assisted in restoring the woman 
and then heat a hasty retreat through the 
crowd. 





David and Clara Mannes Bringing New 
Works for Coming Tour 


David and Clara Mannes, whose violin 
and piano recitals devoted to sonatas and 
chamber music have been largely responsi- 
ble for the development of a public for such 
musical evenings throughout the country, 
will return to America in September to be- 
gin a tour which will probably surpass that 
of last year. During their absence abroad, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mannes have given several 
recitals which have aroused widespread ap- 
proval and, especially in London, have won 
tnstinted praise from the several critics. 
They are bringing to America several new 
works which will be played in their New 
York recitals and on their tour. The most 
recent engagement is to appear before the 
Cleveland Fortnightly Club on the after- 
noon of April 7. 7. 


New Personnel ‘for Croxton Quartet 

Cuautaugua, N. Y., Aug. 25.—lrank 
Croxton announces that the personnel of 
the Croxton Quartet for the coming sea 
son will be Marie Stapleton-Murray, so- 
prano; Maria Stone Langston, contralto; 
John W. Nichols, tenor, and Mr. Croxton, 
basso. Mrs. John W. Nichols will act as 
the accompanist and solo pianist. L. B. D. 


NOTABLE CONCERT SEASON 
ASSURED FOR MILWAUKEE 


Mrs. Shepard Announces Eight Briliant 
Events, and Hollander-Mills List 
Adds Four More 


MiLwAvuKeEkE, Aug. 25.—Another season 
of brilliant concerts has been announced by 
Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, the prominent 
Milwaukee manager, who has been a main 
factor in the musical activities of this city 
for the past eight seasons. Maud Powell, 
violinist, will open the Milwaukee musical 
season, appearing under Mrs. Shepard’s di- 
rection Sunday afternoon, October 5. The 
second concert will be of much interest to 
local music-lovers, as Mrs. David S. Rose, 
née Rosemary Glosz, wife of the former 
mayor of Milwaukee, will appear in a song 
recital. This will open Mrs. Rose’s first 
song recital tour. After an absence of sev- 
eral seasons Mme. Johanna Gadski, the 
noted dramatic soprano of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, will be heard on Sun- 
day afternoon, November 2. On Friday 
night, November 7, Milwaukee will hear 
Maggie Teyte, the English prima donna of 
the Chicago Grand Upera Company, in one 
of her unique song recitals. 

Paderewski, the famous Polish pianist, 
will appear Friday night, December 5. This 
will be the only Wisconsin appearance of 
the pianist and is therefor an event of ex- 
traordinary interest to people from all parts 
of the State. Milwaukee is also included 
in the twenty concerts of Ysaye, the fa- 
mous violinist, who will appear Sunday 
afternoon, January 25. A joint recital by 
Godowsky, the eminent pianist, and 
Gerardy, the great ’cellist, will be given 
Sunday afternoon, February 1. The cham- 
ber music event of the season will be the 
appearance of the Kneisel Quartet, assisted 
by Hans Bruening, Milwaukee’s popular 
pianist, Sunday aiternoon, February 22. 
With the exception of the Paderewski con- 
cert popular prices will prevail at these 
Pabst Theater recitals. 

The appearance of Mrs. Rose will be of 
especial interest to local music-lovers. 
Mrs. Shepard will represent Mrs. Rose in 
Wisconsin in her first concert tour. Her 
program will include arias from some of 
the operas, a number of songs by Hugo 
Kaun and Alexander MacFayden, and 
Hungarian folk songs, which will be of 
special value, being sung by one who 
speaks the Hungarian language fluently. 
J. Erich Small will play the piano accom- 
paniment and several solos, and Hugo Bach, 
‘cellist, will assist Mrs. Rose in some of 
her Hungarian offerings. 

Harrison Hollander and Volney Mills, of 
the Marquette Conservatory faculty, have 
arranged for a series of appearances of 
noted stars at the Auditorium, which, with 
Mrs. Shepard’s series, will bring the lead- 
ing concert artists to Milwaukee. The Hol- 
lander-Mills series will include Mme. 
Melba, the noted soprano; Jan Kubelik, the 
violinist, and Edmund Burke, baritone, No- 
vember 29; Alice Nielsen, soprano; Nico- 
line Zedeler, violinist; and Adams Buell, 
pianist, January 29; Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, with Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, 
and Harold Bauer, the pianist, as soloist, 
lebruary 21; Clara Butt, contralto, and 
Kennerley Rumford, baritone, March 24. 

M. N. S. 


Ik<dmond Clément is to make a series of 
appearances at the Paris Opéra Comique in 
September. 
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VOCAL PERIL IN USE OF THE WILL 
ON THE MUSCLES OF THE THROAT 








Those Used in Swallowing Must Not Interfere with Those of Tone 
Production - As Former Are Voluntary, Thought Employs 
Wrong Factors —Imitation an Unnatural Method and Phono- 
graph a Poor Teacher—Nature the Sum of Phenomena 


By FLOYD S. MUCKEY, M. D. C. M. 








T has been the experience of men in all 
ages that attempts to accomplish an ob- 
ject by working against nature are not only 
proven futile but result in disaster. On 
the other hand, the successful man first in- 
vestigates the character of an undertaking 
and then directs all his efforts in accoid- 
ance therewith. The more thorough his 
investigation the more successful his re- 
sults. 

This rule applies to all lines of business, 
including that of voice production. lf we 
would be successful in our treatment of 
the vocal mechanism, we must follow the 
course pointed out by its nature. It is the 
business of the anatomist to. know the 
structure of the voice mechanism, of the 
physiologist to know the function of this 
structure, and of the physicist to know the 
laws of mechanics which regulate the ac- 
tion of this structure in such a manner as 
to give full use of its function. Herein 
lies the mature of the business of voice 
production. Only where all of _ the 
functions of the yocal structures are 
brought into use, by the correct application 
of the laws of mechanics, are we working 
in accord with the nature of the vocal in- 
strument. 

Separate Sets of Muscles 


The voice mechanism proper is located 
at the upper end of the respiratory tract, 
and a part of it is identical with the upper 
end of the alimentary canal or that part 
especially employed in the act of swallow- 
ing. The mouth and pharynx form an im- 
portant part of the resonance mechanism 
of the voice as well as the beginning of 
the digestive tube. When we swallow, the 
muscles concerne® in this act pull the 
larynx (pitch mechanism) upward and for- 
ward, out of the way of the path of the 
food. For this reason, when we swallow 
we cannot produce tone and the two acts 
are necessarily antagonistic. 

If full use of the swallowing muscles 


prohibits voice production we may infer 
that even a slight contraction interferes 
more or less, as the case may be. We find 


this to be true. Our next step is to dis- 
cover how this interference is produced. 
Like swallowing, voice production depends 
on muscular action. We have, then, in the 
throat two sets of muscles whose action is 
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antagonistic. When one set is active the 
other must be quiescent or trouble ensues. 
For example, when tone is being produced 
the swallowing muscles (those of the false 
vocal bands, pharynx, soft palate and back 
of the tongue) must be absolutely re- 
laxed in order to get the full use of all the 
capabilities of the vocal instrument. We 
find that soft palate interference deprives 
us of more than one-half of our resonance 
space. Our voice photographs show that 
this one form of interference takes away 
more than one-half of the voice itself. This 
is not a mere theory, but a physical fact 
admitted by every physicist worthy of the 
name. Contraction of the muscles of the 
pharynx diminishes still further this res- 
onance space. Contraction of the muscles 
of the back of the tongue push the epiglot- 
tis backward and this interferes with the 
air waves as they emerge from the larynx. 
Contraction of the muscles of the false 
vocal bands interferes with the free vibra- 
tion of the true vocal cords and we have 
not the proper series of air waves started 
by them. All of these muscles acting to- 
gether interfere with the pitch mechanism 
in such a manner that. they take away two- 
thirds of the. pitch capabilities. 


Evils of Interference 


The direful effects of interference will 
be made more clear if we illustrate with 
some instrument whose construction is 
familiar to us. Suppose we should remove 
two-thirds of the strings (pitch capabil- 
ities) of the piano. Take away one-half 
of the sounding board..({resonance mech- 
anism) and then hang a-wet cloth over the 
remaining strings (false chord inter- 
ference), what sort of instrument would 
we have? Who would have the temerity 
to ask a pianist to play on such a piano? 
And yet we are.continually asking our vo- 
calists to play upon an instrument similarly 
crippled. The worst feature of the case is 
that persistence in the use of interference 
will destroy the mechanism and take away 
the possibility of effective tone production. 

What is the cause of interference and 
how are we to eliminate it? To determine 
this we must know the nature of the two 
sets of muscles involved. We find that the 
swallowing muscles are voluntary or di- 
rectly under the control of the will, while 
the tone-producing muscles are involuntary 
or not under the direct, control of the will. 
This fact shows that each should act inde- 
pendently of the other.: Any act of the 
will, therefore, directed toward the throat 
structures will bring the swallowing 
muscles mto action and interfere with that 
of the voice-producing muscles. We are 
now in a position to. understand that the 
nature of these two sets of muscles is the 
key which unlocks the gate to the whole 
field of correct voice production. The use 
of the will, or the.attempt to do something 
with the vocal mechanism causes contrac- 
tion of the swallowing muscles and brings 
in the whole train of interference. All of 
the evils of interference are thus traceable 
to the use of the will or the attempt to do 


something with the voice mechanism. This 
is directly antagonistic to the nature of the 
instrument, which is involuntary. 


Imitation Is Interference 


In the New York World magazine of 
July 20 Mr. Edison advocates imitation of 
the phonographic record as a cure for these 
evils. Evan Williams, in a paper read be- 
fore the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, advocates the same _ thing. 
They also suggest that the  phono- 
graphic record will in time eliminate the 
vocal teacher altogether. 

The word “imitate” is from two Greek 
words meaning to do or make alike. To 
imitate a phonographic record means to do 
something with the vocal mechanism, which 
spells interference. Imitation is therefore 
fundamentally wrong and leads to all the 
evils enumerated above. It is contrary to 
the very nature of the vocal instrument. 
Even if this were not so, where will we 
find the perfect example to imitate? Even 
our greatest singers have soft palate inter- 
ference and thus lose more than _ one-half 
cf their vocal capabilities. The advantage 
of the great singer over the mediocre is 
due, not so much to less interference as 
to the greater resonance space below the 
palate. The interference is there just the 
same. Would the advocates of imitation 
advise the cultivation of interference? 


The Phonograph Imperfect 


There is another objection to such a 
scheme which lies in the nature of the pho- 
nograph itself. In making a record a 
needle is made to plough its way through 
soft wax. The energy required to do this 
must necessarily be supplied by the air 
waves of the voice, and hence a certain 
proportion of it is lost. The input is greater 
than the output and the reproduction is not 
complete. If there were perfect voices to 
record and no loss of energy in the ma- 
chine, the records would be very useful in 
a certain way, but not as something to be 
imitated. 

Experience has shown that a tone pro- 
duced without interference by a singer who 
is present is very useful to the beginner. We 
all have experienced a tightening of the 
throat muscles while listening to a singer 
who uses much interference. Listening toa 
singer without interference gives a sense of 
ease and relaxation which can be obtained 
in no other way. Probably much of this is 
due to the attitude of ease which the singer 
unconsciously assumes under such circum- 
stances. Undoubtedly the mere sound of a 
perfectly produced tone contributes to this 
result, and in this way only could phono- 
graphic records be made useful. Any im- 
provement in voice production by listening 
to records must be due to this element. 

It is also true that the singer may recog- 
nize defects in the voice by listening to its 
reproduction in the phonograph, but how 
is this to tell him what is wrong and how 
to remedy it? This is the function of the 
teacher and no mechanical contrivance can 
take his place. Realization of error and 
eradication of it are two different things. 
Correction of a tone by trying to produce 
it some other way is trying to do something 
with the mechanism which is fatal to suc- 
cess. The nature of the mechanism tells 
us this so clearly that those who attempt 
such a maneuver deserve the failure which 
is sure to follow. 


The Crux of the Matter 


This is the crux of the whole matter. 
The teacher who tries to do least with the 
mechanism is the most successful. This 
fact accounts for the success of the old 
Italian masters. They kept their pupils 
upon soft exercises for long periods and 
never attempted to do anything with the 
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mechanism, as they knew nothing about it. 
The modern teacher, knowing that there is 
a mechanism, but being ignorant of its 
nature, tries to do something with it and 
thus inculcates interference. The only pos- 
sible chance for success is the removal of 
interference which is voluntary and hence 
under control. 

The teacher must have his ear trained to 
hear this‘and know how to get rid of it. This 
presupposes a knowledge of the nature of 
the mechanism or the anatomy, physiology 
and physics of voice production. This is 
the only knowledge which can aid in de- 
veloping all of the capabilities of the vocal 
structures. Teachers abroad know nothing 
of these things and hence the writer 
heartily indorses Mr. Edison’s statement— 
that it is a waste of time and money to go 
abroad to study. John Stuart Mill says: 
“Nature is the sum of all phenomena, in- 
cluding not only all that happens but all 
that is capable of happening. The unused 
capabilities of causes are as much a part 
of the idea ‘nature’ as those which take 
effect.” A natural use of the vocal mech- 
anism is one that brings all of its capabili- 
ties into effect. There must be no inter- 
ference with the vibration of the true 
chords, with the pitch mechanism or with 
the resonance mechanism. When this is 
accomplished we have the natural method 
of voice production. Voluntary control of 
the vocal instrument, which includes imita- 
tion, must be avoided. An investigation 
into the nature of the vocal mechanism 
continued over a period of twenty years 
indicates this so clearly that he who runs 
may read. 


Indisputable Facts 


Professor Hallock has often said: “If we 
do not know these things we do not know 
anything.” If the nature of voice pro- 
duction is not such as outlined above then 
our anatomy, physiology and physics are at 
fault and we will have to rewrite them 
all. If imitation is the right road to cor- 
rect voice production then we will have to 
build up a new knowledge and discard en- 
tirely the evidence of our own senses. The 
vocal teacher need have no more fear of be- 
ing supplanted by the phonograph than the 
scientist need fear that the old knowledge 
which has been built up by so much careful 
observation and experiment will be sup- 
planted by a new knowledge founded upon 
nothing more substantial than the vapor- 
undisciplined imagination. 
Change in real knowledge is not so much 
a discard as an addition. We add newly 
discovered facts to those already estab- 
lished and thus our conclusions are altered 
to a certain extent. Imitation is not a fact 
of correct voice production but a fact of 
interference. There is no place for it in 
the natural method of voice production. 





Irving Berlin, the ragtime composer, says 
that he is storing away suitable melodies 
to be used for a grand opera in ragtime. 





Maggie Teyte has given recitals at Bad 
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HINSHAW CALLS SONG GREATEST ART 





Celebrated Baritone Says History Reveals Supremacy—Compares Music 
with Other Esthetic Development and Finds the Newest of Arts 
Has the Entire World Enthralled 


ee is the greatest of arts,” de- 
clares William Hinshaw, the cele- 
brated American baritone. “It depends 
upon no temper of brass or wood or string, 
but expresses the soul’s emotion in the 
truest language. 

“Music, as we hear it to-day, is the 
newest of the arts. We know of primitive 
music and are prone to consider the shep- 
herd’s pipes as symbolic of all we know 
of melody and harmony and rhythm. It is 
only a symbolic value. The music of other 
days was crude, barbaric, raw. If a shep- 
herd attempted to entertain us to-day with 
his pipes or an ancient bard with his 


primitive harp we would stop our ears and 
cry for mercy. The other arts were not in 
a similar primitive state in the days of an- 
cient greatness. The sculpture of Greece’s 
Golden Age is unsurpassed, either in this 
or in any other time. Go to any gallery 
and look at the casts dug from ancient 
ruins, then look at the masterpieces of this 
year; see if you detect any difference com- 
parable to the advance in standards of 
music. It is of the spiritual, the artistic 
side that | am speaking. Of course there 
have been new inventions in sculptors’ 
tools, while pianos and flutes have improved 
through man’s ever-growing mechanical ef- 
ficiency. But the spiritual side of man 
could respond to the inspiration of plastic 
art many, many ages ago, man of those 
days was satisfied with very little, and that 
little was unspeakably uncouth in the field 
of vocal music. 


Greatest Advance Is in Music 


“Long before Greece and Rome the 
peoples of the earth trained the eye and 
hand to act in co-ordination. Graphic art 
burst into its full flower with the painters 
of the Renaissance. To-day painting is but 
the same art, better only in so far as 
facilities of technic are better. The painter 
of to-day is a man with a keenly per- 
ceptive and responsive soul, capable of 
awakening the best in all his fellowmen 
who can understand him—but was Raphael 
any less so? or Rembrandt? 

“Then there’s architecture. I am not 
sure that the Sphinx or the Pyramids would 
have better appearances if the preliminary 
plans for them were drawn to-day. Have 
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we any architects who can guarantee their 
structures to stand as long as the Roman 
walls have stood? Architecture is a noble 
profession, but there have always been 
great architects, ever since man first be- 
came dissatisfied with what he _ himself 
could design to keep the rain out of his 
face while he slept. There were architects 
of renown and of real artistic worth when 
music was but a_sing-songy adjunct to 





William Hinshaw, Prominent American 
Baritone, Who Has Left Opera for the 
Concert Field 


poetry. And we can dispose of literature 
in the same way. No one has ever at- 
tempted to explain why the thoughts of 
Plato still stand like a rock built on founda- 
tion of rock, while the gossamer-weight 
thoughts of to-day’s writers, many of them, 
are buffeted and blown about by every 
wind. Epic poetry is judged by the unex- 
celled standard set by Homer, the most an- 
cient, and much fine literature of later 
days is but an imitation of his work. 

“All these other ennobling arts the an- 
cients had and enjoyed. Music alone was 
an imperfect and barbaric device. It is an 
outgrowth of the artistic yearnings of the 
past few centuries—only a moment or two 
in the cyclic history of the world. The 
last of the arts, it is now in its flower. To 
music belongs the most glorious present; 
it offers the most radiant prospect for the 
days to come. 

The Power of Song 


“Vocal music is the greatest of all the 
arts because it fulfills its heaven-made pur- 
pose most completely—to thrill, to move, 
to develop the soul, the spiritual side, of all 
of God’s creatures. Painting, literature, 
sculpture, architecture—all are inspirations 
to many—but music and the tender poetry 


of vocal melody find a response in every 
human breast and even among lower ani- 
mals. What other influence of art is so 
mighty and so cherished by man? 

“It is hard to judge in absolute fairness, 
because we are all slaves to prejudice. Few 
of us can throw off the yoke even for a 
fraction of a minute. And yet we are 
born without prejudice. Perhaps, to the 
newly born, the babe in his cradle, we can 
turn for an unbiased opinion on the per- 
plexities of art. We may tempt him first 
with sculpture; that is surely his dolly. It 
holds his errant attention for a few min- 
utes, then over the edge of the cradle it 
goes. We are not so sure painting will 
interest the unprejudiced artistic mind. 
Perhaps if we have something gaudy 
enough we can catch the roving eye of the 
little fellow for a minute. But if the pic- 
ture is within reach of those chubby hands 
it will surely be crumpled and into his 
mouth it will go, and another of the arts 
will have been outraged. We are not so 
sure of literature; we reserve it for a fu- 
ture date when prejudice has begun its 
development along with character. As for 
architecture, that needs even more cultiva- 
tion of the perceptive faculties. But mu- 
sic? We are never for an instant in doubt 
of its power to move the dear little chap. 
The cradle song is one of the tenderest, 
sweetest, worthiest of the manifold 
branches of music. The infant in his crib 
demands more as soon as he has heard the 
first selection. 

“We could go on further with our argu- 
ment based on the absence of prejudice. 
Besides the child there is the mob. When 
mob feelings are aroused man is a child, 
deaf to arguments of expediency or com- 
fort. We know the story of the blind 
furor caused in a patriotic Hungarian au- 
dience by the first nlaying of the ‘Rakoczy 
March. The ‘Marseillaise’ stirred up a 
riot of emotions in the French  revolu- 
tionists of the eighteenth century and per- 
forms a like service for the social revolu- 
tionists of to-day. 

“Music as an art has the most devotees. 
Its influence is universal, and on it much 
of our social life is founded. Can this be 
said of architecture, painting, sculpture, 
literature—that all of us can accomplish at 
least a little, can feel the appeal of those 
who excel in its interpretation—all of us, 
no matter how illiterate, no matter how un- 
fortunate? I have every profound respect 
for the tremendous value of these other 
useful arts | have enumerated, but I con- 
tend that their place is on a far less ex- 
alted plane than singing, the greatest, no- 
blest, purest of all.” 


Five Days of Beethoven Likened to an 
Oversupply of Roast Beef 


That an overdose, even of Beethoven, 
may be bad for the musical constitution is 
indicated in a London letter to the New 
Zealand Triad from J. Cuthbert Hadden, 
who states: Salling conducted a big five 
days’ (five days, remember) Beethoven 
Festival at Edinburgh, and I was there. 
What a feast of Beethoven! But really I 
felt there was no time to digest it. A Ger- 
man once said to me: ‘Ach, Gott, roast 
beef is ver’ fine once or twice, but roast 
beef for ein whole veek, ach—nein! nein!’ 
Still, I never had such a glut of Beethoven 
in my life.” 
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CARUSO CAST VOTE THAT 
BRINGS “JULIEN” HERE 


His Faith in “One Part” Opera Cause of 
Metropolitan’s Acceptance, Says 


Critic Parker 


Just how it happened that New York is 
to hear “Julien” this season is revealed by 
H. T. Parker, who writes from Dresden 


to the Boston Evening Transcript that En- 
rico Caruso has prevailed where the pres- 
tige of Charpentier and the interest and 
the worth of his new opera were likely to 
fail. The powers that are in the Metro- 
politan long kept an option upon the forth- 
coming “Julien,” reminds Mr. Parker. 
When they heard the music-drama in Paris 
last June they hesitated. It was certainly 
no “Louise” in musical or dramatic quality. 
lt was unlikely to interest audiences in 
New York, while obviously it was no mas- 
terpiece that deserved production regard- 
less of the disposition of the public. For 
a while the chances were that the Metro- 
politan would refuse “Julien.” Then Mr. 
Caruso began to make discoveries: first 
that “Julien” is a “one-part” opera in the 
fullest sense of the words; second, that 
the one part is a tenor part; and, third, 
that the part aforesaid consists almost 
wholly of declamatory music suiting his 
matured voice and style and _ providing 
ample and diversified opportunity for his 
ripened faculty—as he believes it—of op- 
eratic characterization. Therefore Mr. 
Caruso was all for a production of “Ju- 
lien” at the Metropolitan next season. 

Yet still the cautious Mr. Gatti hesitated. 
Putting little trust in the opera, he must 
fortify the cast still further. With Miss 
l‘arrar joined to Mr. Caruso, he would 
have little to fear. Accordingly Miss Far- 
rar has been persuaded to take the suc- 
cessive women’s parts that run through the 
piece, one to each of its five detached epi- 
sodes. Finally, Mr. Toscanini was _per- 
suaded to conduct, and, thus it was fin illy 
determined to make “Julien” one of the 
“important novelties” at the Metropolitan 
next season. 


Divorced Wife of John M. Spargur Sues 
for $1,000 Alimony 


\ugusta Spargur, divorced wife of John 
M. Spargur, conductor of the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra, last week filed suit for 
$1,000 against Horace G. Spargur and 
Anna E. Spargur, who guaranteed the pay- 
ment of $25 a week alimony by Mr. Spar- 
gur in September of last year, when he was 
arrested for non-payment. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








F Mary Helen Brown continues the work 
she is doing along musical creative lines 
she will not only achieve a reputation for 
herself and her work but will have her 
work stand as a definite charge to those 
who claim that it is not given to women 
to compose. 

From the press of G. Schirmer come 
three songs* of Miss Brown—“A Plaint, ’ 
“The Gift” and “To a Hidden Violet, 
three songs for a solo voice with piano ac- 
companiment that are by far the best work 
she has done. These songs are varied in 
style and are above all absolutely sincere. 

In the first song, “A Plaint,” to a charm- 
ing text from the Armenian, Miss Brown 
has written one of the finest lyrical songs 
by an American composer that has as yet 
come to the reviewer's attention. Over a 
gently moving arpeggio accompaniment, 
una corda, the voice gives out a lovely mel- 
ody to the words “Were I a Spring-time 
breeze.” which for its purity and spon- 
taneity can hardly be matched among con- 
temporaneous songs. Melodically rich, it 
also has a harmonic individuality, consist- 
ing of appropriate touches which are in 
every case effective. ; 

“The Gift,” which was sung by Frederick 
Weld. the baritone, at his Atolian Hall re- 
cital last Winter, is an important song. A 
poem of unusually good parts by Grace 
Helen Bailey has given Miss Brown an 
opportunity for some finely conceived mu- 
sic. An alternating A minor-C major 
motive in chords created the atmosphere, 
after which the voice enters on a melody 
that has those curves which distinguish the 
worthy from the mediocre. Few songs o! 
to-day contain melodies like it and few 
composers can remove the affectations of 
the day which influence styles from their 
work so that the pure and natural remains. 
This is what Miss Brown has been able to 
do in this sons and her previous works, 
too, have shown her splendid gifts. 7 

The final song, “To a Hidden Violet,” 1s 
perhaps a bit less important than the two 
just discussed. It has, however, excep- 
tionally good melodic qualities and is dis- 
tinctive in its own way. The plan of it is 
again worthy of more than passing com- 
ment. 

Let it be recorded that in these songs 
Miss Brown has made a decided advance 
over her other published works. She has 
given us, to be sure, the lovely “Es liegt 
der heisse Sommer,” the dainty Miniatures 
and other highly delectable compositions. 
Yet none of these carries with it the con- 
viction which the present group of songs 
does. Her ideas are more notable, she 
evinces a riper musicianship and her treat- 
ment of her subject matter is more judi- 
cious, more coherent, producing as a result 
a finer product. There can be no doubt as 
to the success of these songs and as to the 


*<A Prrant,” “THe Girt.” “To a _ HIDDEN 
Vietet.” Three Songs for a Solo Voice with 
Piano. Accompaniment. By Mary Helen Brown. 
Published by G. Schirmer, New York Prices, 60 
cents each the first and third; 50 cents the secend. 


place which they must win for their gifted 
composer. 

The first and third songs are published 
for a high voice, the second for a low 
voice. 

x ok x 
IANO teachers will find interesting a 
volume of “Student’s Classics”? in- 
tended for teaching in the first and second 
year, graded and edited by Blanche Ding- 
ley Mathews, which the John Church Com- 
pany issues. 

In this volume are to be found simple 
compositions like “Morning Greetings,” by 
Behr; a Bach Minuet, small pieces of 
Gurlitt, Reinecke, Diabelli, Schumann 
Lichner, Merkel, Kuhlau, Tschaikowsky, 
grading naturally and correctly into more 
advanced pieces by Heller, Hollaender, 
Burgmiiller, Reinhold, Clementi and others. 
At the close is to be found the first move- 
ment of Mozart’s Sonata in C, with the 
second piano part which Grieg wrote ror 
it in score. 

Careful editing and fingering makes the 
volume especially valuable. Mrs. Mathews 
says in her preface: “The road to musi- 
cianship is long, but it is the desire cf 
every earnest teacher to make the journey 
as pleasant as possible and to hold our 
students in close contact with the finest 
musical minds obtainable for their grade.” 
This is the germ of the matter and in her 
collection Mrs. Mathews has borne it in 
mind, including nothing that has not a def- 
inite purpose for teaching. 


x *k * 
REDERICK MAXSON, a well-known 
Philadelphia organist, has shown him- 
self particularly prolific this Spring. A 
new organ composition from his pen called 
“A Springtime Fantasy’? appears from the 
White-Smith Music Publishing Co. It is a 
musicianly piece, characteristic of its com- 
poser at his best. In addition to this it 
shows much more imagination than do his 
other recent organ compositions and shouid 
be received with favor by organists every- 
where. It will make an excellent number 
for church and recital use. 
xk * x 
HE Ditson press has acquired several 
new compositions§ of Franz Drdla, 
possibly the best known of contemporary 





+“STUDENT’s CLASSICS FOR THE First AND SEc- 
onp YEAR.”’ A Collection of Classic and Standard 
Piano Compositions. Graded and _ Edited by 
Blanche Dingley Mathews. Published by the John 
Church Company. Cincinnati, New York and 
London. Price 75 cents. 

t‘‘A SprincTIMe Fantasy.” For the Organ. By 
Frederick Maxson. Published by the White-Smith 
Music Publishing Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Price 60 cents. 

§“CoLUMBINE (GavoTTE),” “La Poupfte (MEN- 
vET),” ‘Temps Passés.”” Three Compositions for 
the Violin with Piano Accompaniment. By Franz 
Drdla, Op. 90, 92 and 93. Price 75 cents each. 
“SERENADE COQUETTE.” For the Violin with 
Piano Accompaniment. $y Arthur Bergh, Op. 15, 
No. 3. ‘“‘FATIMA (ORIENTAL DANCE).” For the 
Violin with Piano Accompaniment. By Eber C. 
Hamilton, Op. 11. Prices 75 and 60 cents each. 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Mass. 
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violin composers in the smaller forms. 
These pieces are “Columbine (Gavotte),” 
“La Poupée (Menuet)” and “Temps pas- 
sés,” all three melodious and agreeable 
compositions. 

Arthur Bergh is represented by a charm- 
ing “Sérénade Coquette,” an ideal encore 
number, gratefully written for the violin, 
with a fitting piano accompaniment. Ef- 
fective, too, is an Oriental dance, “Fatima,” 
by Eber C. Hamilton, which is especially 
useful for teaching, as it only makes use 
of the first three positions, giving the per- 
former opportunity within these limitations 
to do some octave work and a few double- 
stops, so that the composition sounds more 
difficult than it really is. An “Interméde 
Arabe” by A. Walter Kramer, op. 32, No. 
4, also appears inscribed to the noted vio- 
linist, Maud Powell. 


x * x 

IETRO ALESSANDRO YON, organ- 

ist of St. Francis Xavier, New York, 

and one of the most gifted of the younger 

Italian composers, has distinguished himself 

again with two new compositions|| for 

his instrument which must be reckoned as 

among the best the present year has 
brought us. 

The first is a Prelude-Pastorale (Dies 
est letitie), built on the hymn tune, 
“Adeste fidelis.” Mr. Yon has handled the 
tune with a mastery that is worthy of high- 
est praise. His counterpoint is sterling and 
his management of the smallest details that 
of a musician who understands the art of 
composition from first to last. The pastorale 
section in C major is charming and gives 
the performer an opportunity to display 
the delicate registers of his organ. It is, in 
short, a composition of rare excellence. 

In his Concert Study Mr. Yon sets the 
organist a task. Here we find a bristling 
pedal-study, one which is, however, mu- 
sicianly in manner and designed to perfect 
the technic. The melodic part in the man- 
uals is strong and the passages in sixteenth 
notes in the pedals form a splendid founda- 
tion for it. 

_These two compositions should make Mr. 
Yon’s name even more widely known as a 
composer of the best type of organ music 
written to-day. Concert organists should 
include both of them in their répertoires at 
the earliest possible moment, for they will 
be well worth the time required to prepare 
them satisfactorily. 


x * x 
HE name of Mario Tarenghi is no 
longer unfamiliar to the American 


public. Something more than a year ago 
the house of G. Schirmer introduced a 
number of his piano compositions, together 
with the work of his Italian colleague, F. 
Paoli Frontini and Marco Enrico Bossi. 

Now from the same press come four 
new pieces] from his pen, “Madrilena,” 
“Le Carillon de Bébé,” “Cantilena Italica” 
and “Inno.” They are interesting in a cer- 
tain way, though they are not finer mu- 
sically than those pieces that have been 
seen previously by the reviewer. Best of 
the four is the final “Inno,” a broad and 
well climaxed hymn. This piece is sure to 
become popular, its contents making it de- 
serving. If its publishers are wise they 
will see to it that a transcription for organ 
of it is made, for it will be even more 
effectively set for the “king of instru- 
ments.” 

There are nice things in the little waltz- 
liked “Madrilena,” in the well-contrived 
“Baby’s Bells” and more than a little mel- 
ody in the “Cantilena Italica.” Though no 
one of the four equals the highly imagina- 
tive “Fantasticando” of Signor Tarenghi 
they are a distinctly worthy set, serviceable 


in teaching and in students’ recitals. They 
are not difficult of execution. A. W. K. 

; || PRELUDE -Pastorate (Dies est Latiria#). 
CONCERT StTupy. For the Organ. By Pietro 
Alessandro Yon. Published by G. Schirmer, New 

ork. Price $1.60 each. : 

Téé ” ‘ . 

q MapRILENA,” “Le CARILLON pE BéBé,” “Can- 
TILENA ITALICA, “INNO.” Four compositions for 
the Piano. By Mario Tarenghi, op. 62. Published 
by G, Schirmer, New York. Prices, 60 cents each 
the first three, 75 cents the last 


GLIMPSE OF ROMAINE ROLLAND 


Creator of “Jean-Christophe” a Father 
Confessor to Struggling Writers 
“What manner of man is Romaine Rol- 
land?” is a quotation that has been asked 
by many a music lover who has read his, 


“pean to music” embodied in “Jean- 
Christophe,” and Alvan  F. Sanborn 
answers this query in the Century. He is 


tall, he is spare, states this appreciator; 
he is very blond and his eyes are very 
blue. Despite a tendency to pallor and a 
slight stoop, he appears to be of the wiry 
breed that is capable of doing a great deal 
of hard work without excessive fatigue; 
but those who-should know affirm that his 
“fine faculties were imprisoned by nature 
in a feeble and ailing body,” and that he 
has always been a close approach to an 
invalid in consequence. 

His demeanor is austere and he is prone 
to long silences; but when he breaks his 
silences, he breaks them with a vengeance, 
like a pent up torrent sweeping away a 
dam, and one sees that his austerity is 
only a cloak for sensitiveness, for passion 
and for a mighty kindliness. He is an 
ideal comrade, a loyal friend and a sort of 
patron saint or father confessor of young 
or struggling writers who have “the root 
of the matter” in them. 





BROOKLYN ARION APPEASED 


Loyal to United Singers, Though Their 
Conductor Not Chosen 


Fear that disruption might occur in the 
big organization of German choruses 
known as the United Singers of Brooklyn 
because Arthur Claassen, leader of the 
Arion Singing Society was not accepted as 
one of the Sangerfest concert leaders, was 
dispelled at a meeting held on August I1 
at Arion Hall, when the Arions decided to 
take an active part in all future concerts 
and festivals of the major body. This 
resolve constituted an answer to the ac- 
cusation that the Arion did not take suf- 
ficient interest in the affairs of the United 
Singers of Brooklyn. President Max C. 
Budell, of the former organization, thanked 
the members for their spirited efforts in 
behalf of their conductor. 

The society will give a concert at the 
Academy of Music on January 15 on the 
invitation of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. a? vo o 
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LEPS BATON CHARMS 
QUTDOOR AUDIENCES 


Cincinnati Players at Willow 
Grove and Home City Convert 
Public to Classics 





CINCINNATI, Aug. 23.—The Summer di- 
vision of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, comprising fifty men, returned a 
week ago from an Eastern tour which in- 
cluded a highly successful engagement at 
the Willow Grove, Philadelphia. The or- 
chestra has re-established itself on _ the 
Orpheum Roof Garden in this city. 

The present is the third season of the 
Summer division, invariably 
from the pick of the regular symphony 


recruited 





Wassili Leps, Who Conducted the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra During Its 
Summer Season 


orchestra of eighty-eight members. From 
its record, as fully established, it is pos- 
sible to strike a reasonably correct es- 
timate of its accomplishments. Both the 
orchestra and the public have profited im- 
measurably in these seasons of musical 
effort. Summer music in Cincinnati is no 
novelty; it has been provided ever since 
the city shook off its swaddling clothes 
many years ago. It began when Theodore 
Thomas, in the old days, was a regular 
visitor to the Highland House and Garden 
on the hilltops, when the fathers and 
mothers of the present generation were 
young men and women. It is always well 
to trace Cincinnati’s musical development 
and appreciation of good music to the 
time of Theodore Thomas. 

The Cincinnati Summer Orchestra is not 
therefore a striking innovation. It is only 
an innovation so far as the perpetuation 
through the hot months of the large local 
orchestra is concerned. It supplanted, 
however, an avalanche of brass bands, rag- 
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time, clog dances and musical atrocities of 
the “Old Red Shawl” type. This Summer 
season has been excellent and other cities 
which may be experimenting along the 
same line may be interested in learning re- 
sults. The objects of the orchestra were 
the preservation through the off season of 
an unbroken artistic ensemble and to se- 
cure for the men continued salary, inde- 
pendent of temporary engagements in 
amusement parks, hotels and similar places. 

Both of these purposes have been 
achieved. The protracted opportunity for 
practice together without having attention 
diverted from the major task has been 
of immense benefit to the orchestra and 
has fully justified the expectations of those 
who fostered this enterprising movement. 
The orchestra comes back to Cincinnati 
somewhat tired physically, but nevertheless 
in prime condition for the Winter. Sev- 
eral weeks of recreation are in store for 
the men, however. 

The effect of these Summer programs 
upon the public has been noteworthy. A 
large proportion of the people formerly 
devoted to ragtime and very light music, 
partial to brass bands exclusively, has been 
weaned away from this to better music 
and they represent an increased gain in 
symphony concert audiences. This educa- 
tional feature is one of the most important 
in the Summer campaign. Because it is 
supported by the backers of the orchestra, 
often at considerable cost to themselves, 
it speaks much for loyalty, unselfishness 
and enterprise. 

In every Summer concert audience are 
those individuals who express a preference 
for musical novelty. If these patrons re- 
main in constant attendance it must be 
taken as an indication of their approval of 
what is being done. The vote of an entire 
audience on a question of program is an 
indisputable test. One night, on the Or- 
pheum roof, a sudden rain. came up 
driving the audience and the orchestra into 
the large café below, where they were con- 
siderably crowded. The interruption came 
at the end of the first part of the program. 
lhe first number in the second part was 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. Conductor 
Wassili Leps, who has conducted during 
the entire season, arose and gave the audi- 
ence the choice of eliminating the sym- 
phony and proceeding with lighter num 
bers or carrying out the program as 
printed. The audience with one accord 
asked for the Fifth Symphony. It must 
be remembered that it was in a crowded 
café and under unfavorable conditions for 
classical music. This expression greatly 
encouraged those most intimately con 
cerned in the musical development of Cin 
cinnati. The audience did not vote for 
the symphony because it supposed the or- 
chestra wanted to play it or Mr. Leps to 
conduct it in a hot room; neither, pre- 
sumably, was especially eager to give the 
number under such conditions. The fact 
that the audience really wanted it is sig- 
nificant. 

Wassili Leps and his orchestra drew a 
notably enthusiastic patronage at Willow 
Grove, where, on his first day’s appearance, 
according to the park management, 125,000 
persons were present. The conductor was 
applauded for five minutes before he could 
start the program. His four symphony 
concerts immediately following evoked a 
storm of appreciation, leaving no doubt in 
the minds of every one that that kind of 
music occupied the foremost place in pub 
lic esteem. 

After nine days in Cincinnati Conducto1 
Leps will go to Pittsburgh to open the 
season at the exposition there, playing for 
ten days, August 27 to September 6 inclu 
sive, Sunday omitted. On September 7 
regular work begins in Philadelphia, where 
Mr. Leps starts at the Church of the 
Saviour. On September 8 he will begin 
rehearsals for a production of “Aida,” 
which will take place on October 30 at the 
Academy of Music in the form of a Verdi 
celebration. A. K_ H. 
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WITH THE SOLOISTS AT THE ROUND LAKE FESTIVAL 





A group of artists at the Round Lake. 


N. Y., Festival. 


On the left, Paul 


Althouse and Charles Gilbert Spross; 
on the right, Charles Gilbert Spross, 


group in the center includes those 


= 
i >» 
Anna Case and Andrea Sarto. The i 


mentioned and Lillian Eubank, con- 
tralto, of the Metropolitan Opera. 


AUL ALTHOUSE, the young Metro- 
politan tenor, has completed his 
Summer concert season, with the exception 
of the festival at Canobie Lake the latter 
part of August. Immediately after this 
he will return to New York and devote 
his attentions to his rdles in the coming 
operatic season. His Summer’s engage- 
ments have included many appearances at 
Atlantic City, where he has long been a 
favorite. He appeared in several of the 
five concerts of the Round Lake Festival 
singing in  Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et 
Dalila” and the Rossini Stabat Mater, be- 





sides at the miscellaneous concerts. In 
these he achieved his usual successes. 
Other artists who appeared were Anna 
Case and Lillian Eubank, both of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Andrea Sarto and 
Charles Gilbert Spross. 

One of Mr. Althouse’s most important 
engagements was at the Rochester Sum- 
mer concerts, where he sang before 65,000 
people. He appeared with the Park Band 
and the Buffalo Orpheus Society. He sang 
the “Celeste Aida” and the prayer from 
“Rienzi” at the afternoon and evening con- 
certs respectively and was compelled to 
add encores. 





INVOKES ANTI-TRUST 
LAW IN OPERA WAR 


[Continued from page 1] 


Besides alleging that the Metropolitan is 
an “opera trust,’ Mr. Hammerstein’s an- 
swer makes the following allegations in 
his defense: 

That when the Metropolitan Company 
held the field alone, prior to 1906, it gave 
inferior opera, charged the public more 
than performances were worth and _ pro- 
vided dividends for itself by limiting its 
operations to profitable areas. 

That when the Hammerstein opposition 
furnished the latest operatic work by most 
eifted artists and installed regular seasons 
in opera in places that the monopoly had 
neglected, the vast private resources of the 
shareholders of the Metropolitan were em 
ployed to steal Hammerstein artists and 
otherwise to cripple that rivalry and dis- 
arrange his schedules. That artists were 
induced to break their contracts with Ham 
merstein and go over to the older organi- 
zation by false representations that Ham- 
merstein was bankrupt. 

That these tactics reduced Hammerstein 
in 1910 to desperate straits, financially and 
physically, brought him into disrepute and 
damaged his prestige. 


That when finally he recovered and de 
clared himself again in the field in the 
present year, the Metropolitan instigated 
the City Club to announce a plan for Eng- 
lish opera in this city, in order to head off 
his plans in that direction. 

That since 1910, when opposition was de- 
stroyed, the output of the Metropolitan 
(Company has steadily deteriorated and im- 
position on the public has been exemplified 
by an initial advance in the price of or- 
chestra chairs from $5 to $6. 

It is cited by Mr. Hammerstein that in 
no city but New York will the operagoing 
public attend in sufficient numbers to de- 
fray the expenses, and the producer is un- 
able to get sufficient engagements in the 
cities outside of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston and Chicago to pay the cost of 
maintaining the ensemble and paying trav- 
eling expenses, to say nothing of an income 
on the investment and the depreciation of 
the property. 

Accordingly Mr. Hammerstein says that 
an opera producer must have an opera 
house in New York as a base in order to 
give opera successfully in this country, 
“and one debarred therefrom is debarred 
from producing high class grand opera and 
opera comique in the United States.” 

Arthur Hammerstein also filed his an- 
swer to the Metropolitan’s application, and 
in this he declared that he should not have 
been included in any restriction from en- 
gaging in opera because he was merely an 
assistant to his father. 








THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HENRY K. HADLEY’S WORK 





ENRY K. HADLEY holds a somewhat 
unique position among the most prom- 

inent and successful composers of America. 
\s an American, he is exceptional in that 
his music, orchestral and other has had a 
wide hearing on both sides of the water. 
This is in part due to another way in which 
he is an exception, for among the com- 
posers of America he is the only one who 
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has formed and realized a definite ambition 
as a symphonic conductor. His apprentice- 
ship for such work as he has done in 
Seattle in the past and is now doing in San 
l‘rancisco, has involved also a number of 
years in Germany as a conductor of opera. 

Mr. Hadley is an indefagitable worker 
with an enormous power of concentration. 
He keeps play and work well separated. 
Shop and shop talk never enter into his 
hours of recreation, and in his hours of 
work he accomplishes two or three times as 
much as most men can. His music abounds 
in spontancity, he has an inexhaustible fund 
of fresh ideas, and his music reflects a 
ereat variety of moods. His vision of his 
medium is the normal eclectic vision of to- 
day. Especially is it the American vision 
which embraces with equal sympathy all 
that is good and new from whatever coun- 
try it may come. He is a virtuoso in or- 
chestration, and has arrived at an almost 
Mozartian happiness in outfitting his ideas 
with orchestral expression. 

The career of Henry Hadley is sufficient 
proof that to-day the composer in America 
can win a high measure of. success and ap- 
preciation and need make no apologies to 
the supposed commercialism of national 
spirit for the course which he has chosen. 
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FROM “ MUSICAL AMERICA”? READERS 





To the Defense of “Mephisto” 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I have before me Musicat America of 
July 12, August 2 and August 9. I read 
with much pleasure and a hearty laugh the 
critics of “Mephisto” regarding military 
bands. Have “Mephisto’s” critics ever 
come in contact with the foreign musician 
when he lands in this country? He comes 
here (I am speaking of the majority) with 
an instrument so bad it reminds me of the 
gun that was in use at Bunker Hill. Do 
they use those guns to-day? (Think it 
over.) Of the foreigners, the Italians are 
the quickest to learn that in America we 
want the best. It does not take them long 
to get a modern instrument—the best that 
is made. In Germany you listen to a band 
playing German instruments, in Italy, 
Italian instruments, in France French in- 
struments. The best musician to-day in 
this country has the best instrument that is 
made. When “Mephisto” wrote, “And as 
for the instruments they use!’ was he 
right? (Think it over.) The ensemble of 
the band or orchestra to-day is what counts. 
The Italian band in this country to-day— 
Creatore and others—do people go to listen 
to the music or to see Creatore tear his 
hair? (Think it over.) There is no band 
in existence to compare with our bands for 
ensemble, just the same as our Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. What makes the 
Boston Orchestra what it is? It is the fact 
that all the members are all Italian or Ger- 
man or French? The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is the greatest because the mem- 
bers are using the best _ instru- 
ments that are made. One of the most 
prominent Italian members of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra has recently 
purchased a modern instrument. He can 
play anything that is written on his old in- 
strument. Why the change? Is it because 
he likes to practice these hot days to per- 
fect himself with his new instrument or 
because he has been asked to change? Was 
Mephisto right in his article of July 12? 
Muse on, Mephisto. Your musings in Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA are like flavoring in ice 
cream. One would be incomplete without 
the other. Mephisto is a man who lives in 
a big world while his critics live in a small 
sphere. An ORCHESTRAL MUSICIAN. 





Teaching Standards in the West 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


I notice in your last issue an interview 
with H. J. Stewart of San Francisco in re- 
gard to the M. T. A. of California, which 
is rather a surprise, as Mr. Stewart was one 
of the original incorporators of our asso- 
ciation. His point that we have no stand- 
ards is misleading, for he does not tell the 
whole story. We passed two resolutions at 
the last meeting that will establish stand- 
ards quicker than anything else. We asked 
the Governor to appoint a live, progressive 
musician on the Board of Regents to aid in 
harmonizing all the music teaching of the 
State, and we appoin.ed a committee of 
five to confer with the State Board of 
Education in order that there could be 
adopted a standard and attempt to force 
others to it as has been suggested in some 
States, by having a State Board of Ex- 
aminers appointed by the Governor. A 


much wiser plan is that adopted by the Or- 
ganists’ Guild, arid that is the one we pro- 
pose to follow, and when you have public 
schools that are establishing certain stand- 
ards, why not cooperate with them and in 
that cooperation you will automatically 
force your teachers to a standard if they 
wish their work accredited in the schools. 
As fast as you can get your teachers to see 
the value of cooperation you will find them 
demanding what they are now afraid of. 
The teachers in the Association feel that 
before we demand standards that we must 
first create enough interest in our cause so 
that we will have enough public sentiment 
with us to make our demands effective. 
When men like Mr. Stewart hold aloof 
they kill the thing they are advocating, for 
a few teachers can never make standards 
for the many. 


We have 800 teachers now working for 
this end and as soon as we have a strong 
enough feeling among all teachers that 
this should be done, it will be accomplished. 
But at present we are trying to get into 
touch with all of the educational work of 
the State to have that uniform and we will 
then adopt that standard as the minimum 
for our work and do just as much better 
as we can. Mr. Stewart’s aim and ours is 
the same, only.that we believe in doing it 
through the incorporated body of which he 
was one of the founders. We have taken 
out a membership in the N. M. T. A. for 
our president and one of his duties is to 
attend that convention and represent us 
there, so you can readily see that we are 
trying in our humble way to reach his goal 
which will eventually be the aim of every 
right-minded teacher in America. 

Yours for a broader comradeship, 
CHARLES FARWELL Epson. 
Los Angeles, Cal., August 7, 1913. 





A Champion of Mr. Toscanini 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


Giorgio Polacco’s undoubted successes in 
London as the conductor of Italian opera 
at Covent Garden have been belittled, though 
avowedly without intention, by the erudite 
and entertaining music critic of the New 
York Press, in a recent article headed 
“Campanini’s Shortcomings at Covent Gar- 
den Pave Way for His Successor’s Tri- 
umphs.” Qualifying this is the line, “Lon- 
don’s applause for Polacco can be con- 
sidered an indication it was weary of the 
Chicago conductor’s love of spotlight and 
his methods.” 


On the face of it this seems a journalistic 
attack on Cleofonte Campanini, but a little 
reading between the lines would indicate 
that it is a round-about “puff” for Arturo 
Toscanini by ascribing the London triumph 
of one of his associate Metropolitan con- 
ductors to a supposed relief of the Lon- 
doners at their getting rid of Mr. Polacco’s 
predecessor. Those persons familiar with 
musical criticism in New York are quite 
aware that the writings of the Press critic 
proclaim him to be a sort of self-appointed 
champion of Mr, Toscanini. 


Now, Maestro Toscanini needs no cham- 
pion. Scarcely any one could deny that in 
the field of opera he is unsurpassable as a 
conductor. Although Mr. Polacco “made 
good” in New York last season, as the 
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writer admits, there is no Metropolitan 
opera lover who would be so short-sighted 
as to desire a lessening of Mr. Toscanini’s 
influence at the Metropolitan or the pos- 
sible losing of this conductor, who has 
gilded with refined art the scores not only 
of his own Italian school but of such works 
as Gluck’s “Orfeo,” Wagner’s “Tristan” and 
Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounow.” Arturo 
Toscanini, therefore, needs no journalistic 
champion and he may well regret such 
back-handed “puffery” as that of the pres- 
ent instance. 


Objection is made to Mr. Campanini by 
the Press writer chiefly because of his al- 
leged love of the “spotlight,” quoting as an 
example the “Conchita” premiére in Phila- 
delphia, when, declares the critic, Mr. Cam- 
panini utilized a “stage wait” to shake 
hands with a friend in the front row and 
to indulge in other “social amenities.” Are 
these, after all, essentials in judging an 
artist? Artists have their idiosyncrasies, 
and the New York critics have had occasion 
more than once to chastise the world’s most 
famous tenor for undignified behavior in 
front of the curtain. 


As to Mr. Campanini, he is certainly one 
of the leading operatic conductors, has ren- 
dered a distinguished service in America 
and has probably introduced more new 
operas in this country than any other con- 
temporaneous conductor. Still, this writer 
insists that Londoners would have been 
“less clamorous in their praise if Polacco’s 
immediate predecessor had been a man of 
finer artistic sensibilities and of greater 
musical erudition than the redoubtable 
Cleofonte Campanini.” 


Nor is Mr. Polacco given credit for the 
inherent possession of dignified methods of 
conducting, which must have been apparent 
when, after his success as the conductor 
chosen by Puccini to direct his “Girl of the 
Golden West” in English Mr. Polacco was 
earnestly desired by many San Franciscans 
as conductor of their symphony orchestra. 
Instead, the writer adds: “We in New 
York know, after all, that the young 
maestro, whatever his talents, is not the first 
and foremost of Italian conductors now 
living. Polacco has watched and studied 
the methods of Toscanini, who has never 
conducted in London. Some of the habits 
he has acquired in trying to emulate that 
genius of the baton may not be entirely his 
own. But surely he could not have se- 
lected a model worthier of imitation.” 


That is the kernel of the whole article. 
The Press critic should know, however, 
that along with his criticism he has another 
duty—that of reporting facts as they are. 
In having his readers infer that Mr. Po- 
lacco was successful in London largely be- 
cause he contrasted with the supposed flam- 
boyant methods of his predecessor dignified 
methods acquired by imitation from 
another he is not stating facts as they are. 
He is stating facts as seen from the view- 
point of a critic who is riding a hobby, and 
regardless of the article’s value as musical 
criticism, there can be no doubt that it is 
bad journalism. OPERA SUBSCRIBER. 

New York City, Aug. 22, 1913. 


Allowing the American Audience to Be 
Its Own Jury 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


With your editorial in reference to the 
treatment of Olive Fremstad by the nation, 
or by certain individuals of that nation, 
that “hounded its greatest dramatic genius 
for a half century,” I am in absolute sym- 
pathy. But for a species of boycotting of 
American artists it is not necessary to go 
beyond our own borders. Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza is reported to have said that he 
will engage no artist, from prima donna 
down to a répétiteur, who has not a Euro- 
pean reputation; and his deeds bear out 
the report. It is impossible to conceive 
even the idea of a symphony orchestra 
engaging an American conductor; Hadley 
is only an apparent exception, for he had 
to go to Europe to get his credentials. 
The Aborns, in engaging singers for their 
present venture, went to Europe to get 
them; they refused to hear singers, or to 
consider any application that came from 
this side the water. And Hammerstein? 
Is he doing any better? I am by no means 
advocating the formation of an American 
company, or the putting of any other test 
except that of merit. As the editorial in 
question remarks, “Germany applauds 
Briinnhildes and Isoldes far inferior to 
Fremstad ; we are enabled to form our 
own judgment about artists who have sung 
in the foreign lands, whether they are 
Americans or foreigners, and we do. Why 
are we not allowed to form our judgment 
of our own people before Germany, 
France or Italy puts its stamp of approval 
upon them? I, myself, have great confi- 
dence in the judgment of American audi- 
ences, but they simply are not allowed by 
any manager to sit as a jury in judgment 
on their own people. 

AN AMERICAN. 

New York, August 21, 1913. 
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Pianist Accompanist 


Touring Hawaii, New Zea- 
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David Bispham, Returning 
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ON ADVERTISING CONCERT ARTISTS 





Problems of This Phase of Pub- 
licity Discussed by Manager 
Marc Lagen—It Should Bring in 
a 200 Per Cent. Return, He 
Maintains 


ANY problems confront the musician 
who, having arrived at a satisfactory 
artistic status, decides to enter the concert 
ield in America. Whether he be a for- 
eigner or an American he must face these 
problems and solve them, The average con- 
cert performer practically reverses the nec- 
essary requirements for a concert career. 


Artistic equipment he knows to be abso- 
lutely necessary; an astute manager he 
feels to be the right thing if he can be 
found; if not, then his great talents will 
undoubtedly bring him fame and money 
in spite of no business management worthy 
of the name; advertisement he considers 
absolutely beneath his notice unless it comes 
unsolicited, and then he regards it only as 
his by divine right. 

The artist is only partly right. One with 
no talent but with a certain equipment can 
be sold for one season, it is true, but in the 
long run the public demands that the per- 
former give it something worth while. 
Talent, genius, the ability to do one thing 
well is an absolute necessity, but these are 
absolutely dependent on good business man- 
agement, or salesmanship, and advertising. 
The American people have become accus- 
tomed to having their attention called, in 
no uncertain terms, to the merits of many 
things, and, rightly or wrongly, class the 
business side of management and selling 
of artists with the marketing and selling 
of any commodity. This being true, the 
advertising of an artist immediately be- 
comes of the utmost importance. How ad- 
vertising should be done then becomes a 
pressing question. Says Marc Lagen, the 
New York manager, after several years’ 
experience in advertising artists: 

“Advertising can have no value to an 
artist, or manager, unless it is followed up. 
There is no question that advertising in a 
good musical paper reaches many of the 
persons who buy artists, but to be the 
most effective it must be supported by the 
manager’s efforts. When an artist calls 








Marc Lagen, Who Manages Musical 


Artists 


attention to what he has to sell in the col- 
umns of any paper it is an ex parte argu- 
ment; the public must take his word for it 
that he is to be taken at a certain value and 
that his credentials are genuine. With the 
over-advertising, sometimes unscrupulous, 
to which the Americans have been treated 
in the general business world during the 
past few years, has come a doubt which 
has even entered the musical field. As a 
result the manager must support these 
statements with letters, with circulars, pro- 
grams, pictures; in fact, with any material 
which will furnish additional evidence that 
the artist is what he purports to be. 

“On the other hand, the letters and ma- 
terials of the manager are almost always 
absolutely discounted (by being consigned 
to the waste basket) unless the artist has 
first been introduced through the medium 
of the press. In other words, the paper 
arouses an interest in the artist, creates a 


wholesome curiosity, and it is then up to 
the artist and the manager so to foster and 
trade upon this interest and curiosity as to 
bring an unstable desire to know more to a 
productive desire exemplified by concert 
engagements. 

“ Advertising is productive of results 
only if it is judicious. Each artist is a dis- 
tinct problem as far as advertising goes, 
and no advertising campaign should be en- 
tered into unless there is the expert opinion 
of the advertising man or the manager or 
any one who is familiar with the particular 
field into which the artist wishes to enter. 
The advertising which will produce results 
for one artist will be absolutely useless for 
another. For example, a campaign for such 
an artist as Gadski would not produce an 
iota of business for some young singer who 
has just begun a career. 

“Right here is where the element of 
chance enters. There is no more uncertain 
field than that of the concert business. If 
it is entered upon without a careful consid- 
eration of all of the chances the artist may 
succeed or more likely fail. This should 
be no discouragement to the young artist. 
The field is great and the chances equally 
great, but the campaign must be well man- 
aged. A careful consideration of the weak- 
nesses of each artist is as necessary as a 
recognition of his various strong points. 
Not a week passes but New York managers 
turn away would-be concert artists, not be- 
cause they are hard-hearted, as the embry- 
onic singers and players think, but because 
the combination of weakness and strength 
is too doubtful for the manager and the 
young artist to take a chance. Such an 
artist may afterward make a success, but 
the manager owes it to himself and his cli- 
ents to exercise his best judgment. 


“Judicious advertising should pay at 
least 200 per cent. if there is correct man- 
agerial effort and real talent in the artist. 
On some of my artists it has paid a thou- 
sand per cent. Advertise as you play 
poker: consider the value of your hand 
before you make your bet. Above all, let 
the advertising be dignified. 

“Judicious advertising has its effect on 
the business of the manager. The manager 
of artists may be ever so competent, but 
unless he, too, has publicity there can be no 
success for the artist. The publicity value 
of the manager’s name is a real asset to the 
artist, and this he should consider in the 
planning of his advertising campaign. 

“Probably the most important feature of 
publicity is the choice of a medium. The 


daily papers are, of course, valuable, but 
an extensive campaign in them is out of the 
question because of the tremendous cost. 
In view of this fact, one should choose a 
medium which, like MustcaL AMERICA, is 
largely quoted throughout the United States 
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How Marc Lagen Looks to Cartoonist 
Viafora 


in hundreds of daily papers. While this is of 
the utmost importance, it is more necessary 
that the medium chosen command the re- 
spect of the musical public because of its 
honesty, fairness and dignity. Advertising 
has no value unless the medium has the re 
spect of the reading public. Circulation, 
too, is important, but, all things being equal, 
I chcose a medium which has quality rather 
than quantity of circulation. A circulation 
of a million a week where it does not reach 
buyers or where the readers have no pur 
chasing power is worthless.” 
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been booked under 


tant cities. Among these 


lowing: 


i) HE concert tour of Mme. Matzenauer, which has 
the direction of Haensel & 
Jones, will consist of appearances 
tras of the first rank and of 
may 


with orches 
recitals in impor 
be announced the fol 


Mme. MARGARETE MATZENAUER WILL SING WITH THE 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


New York Symphony Orchestra 


Theodore Thomas Orchestra, Chicago, Ill. 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra at Detroit, Mich. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


Theodore Thomas Orchestra at Cleveland, Ohio 


St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
Boston, Mass.—Recital 
Chicago, Ill.—Recital 

St. Louis, Mo.— 


Duluth, Minn.—Recital 


Recital with the Morning Choral Club 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Recital with the University School of Music 


Minneapolis, Minn.— Recital 
Des Moines, la.—Recital 











Tour preceeding opera season entirely booked 
For dates from Feb. 18 to May 15, 1914, address — 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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Mr. Henry Holden 


Recitals and Piano Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 


Studio, Steinway Hall Address, 144 E. 150th St., N. Y. City 


JACOBS 


Violinist 
Concerts, Musicales, Instructiov. 


The Max Jacobs Quartet 
Studio: 15 W. lst St., New York 
Tel. 6144 River, 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
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The — popular and artistic succes8: “in "years 
has been won by the new songs of 


HALLETT GILBERTE 
“MINUET—LA PHYLLIS” 
Sung by MME. FRANCES ALDA 
of the. Metropolitan Opera Co. 
“Two SES” 


Sung by MME. MARIE RAPPOLD 
of the Metropelitan Opera Co. 


MME. CAROLINA WHITE 
of the Chicago-Phila. Opera Co. 
To be had at all music shops. 


AUGETTE FORET 


The Clever Genre Artiste (Song Programs in Costume) 


lette Folk Song 
Gromecctios Songs om Great Britain 


Address: C. C. MOORE, Secretary, 
Grenoble Hotel,N. ¥-. Y. ‘Tel. 1. 909 C Columbus 


Authority on Bel Canto and Voice Placement 
Summer Session: 
July 14 to August 23d 


THE VON ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
58 West 90th Street New York 
Write for Information 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO— Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 


Availabie Sundays Telephone, 7211 Columbus 
321 West 55th Street NEW YORK 


Rosalie Thornton 
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Management: KATHARINE BALCH, Mitten, Maes. 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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A sympathetic and satisfying accompanist. 

Louise Homer 
An accompanist of exceptional talent. Leo Slezak 
A thorough musician and artist. Fernando Tanara 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


Accom panying—Cosching in Opera and Oratorio 
226 West 129th Street, NEW YORK 
Tel. 4870 Morningside 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO— Oratorio —Concert— Recital 

“VYOCAL ART SCIENCE” 
AND 

THE ART OF SINGING 


Studios No. 817 Carnegie Hall, New York 


TEACHER OF 


Tel. 1350 Columbus 





LEONCAVALLO WAKES "FRISCO OPERA 


Announcement of Presence of Composer-Director Adds Zest to Season’s 
Planning — Western Metropolitan Grand Opera Company, Forming, 
Will Honor Verdi and Produce New Leader’s Works, Including, 


‘“‘T Zingari’’ and ‘‘ Zaza”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No, 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, August 20, 1913. 
AN FRANCISCO is promised a bril- 
liant opera season this Fall by the 
engagement of Ruggiero Leoncavallo, com- 
poser of the widely loved opera “I Pagli- 
acci,” as director of a six-weeks series at 
the Tivoli Opera House. Through the en- 
of W. H. Leahy, manager of the 
Ettore Patrizi, editor of L’Jtalia 
in the musical field, and 
D’Avigneau, formerly with Henry 
Savage productions, the plans have been 
completed for an activity which will place 
San Francisco with the other great cities 
in the presentation of opera. 
The coming season will have special sig- 
nificance, because of the centennials of 
Verdi and Wagner. Besides the works of 


terprise 
Tivoli; 
and prominent 


Eugene 


these and other modern composers, sev- 
eral of Leoncavallo’s creations will also 
be presented under his direction. Of mo- 


ment also are the Portal Festival and the 
week which will witness the unveiling of 
Verdi’s monument. At this event Leonca- 
vallo will preside, having been called to 
San Francisco by the monument commit- 
tee for that purpose. For the Wagner 
celebration the opera company has planned 
to give two of his favorite operas. Henry 
Hadley, conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, will lend his assist- 
ance in conducting special performances, 
as will also Cleofonte Campanini, former 
conductor of Manhattan Opera House and 
of Covent Garden. 
The New Opera Company 

being formed will be 
ealled the Western Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Company. Ag far as California is 
concerned, it will appear in San Francisco 
only at the Tivoli Opera House, and in 


The organization 


los Angeles at the Auditorium Theater. 
L. E. Behymer, manager of the Audi- 
torium, came to this city to arrange for 


the performances in Los Angeles. The six- 
weeks schedule will open either October 13 
or 20. The principal artists already se- 
cured are of such value and reputation 
that they will justify the sublimest expec- 
tations concerning the approaching operatic 
venture. Among them will be Carmen 
Melis, the soprano, who was a favorite at 


the Manhattan Opera House and later in 
Boston. She has been winning laurels at 
Covent Garden this Summer. Two other 
sopranos, of whom much is expected, are 
Lucia Crestani and Maria Moscisca, the 
former from La Scala under Toscanini, 
and the latter from the Imperial Theater 


Lyceum of Barcelona. 
tenors have been 

dramatic roles, 
cities of 


of Warsaw and the 
Three exceptionally fine 
secured: U. Chiodo, of 
who is touring the principal 


Europe; Pietro Schiavazzi, a Covent Gar- 
den success, and Lucca Botta, a young lyric 
tenor of exceptional worth, who was re- 
engaged at the La Scala after his San 
Francisco and Los Angeles appearances. 
The management has also engaged as lead- 
ing baritone; George Mascal, whose vocal 
attainments in “Herodiade” alone have 
caused him widely to be remembered. His 
work with the Chicago Opera Company 
won him many San Francisco admirers. 


Leoncavallo’s Presence Expected 
feature of the coming 
Leoncavallo as 


The unusual sea- 


son will be the presence of 


leading conductor, whose engagement is a 
great triumph for San Francisco, since two 
eastern houses tried to secure him. This 
city will have the privilege of witnessing 
the first performance of Leoncavallo’s 
“Zaza” ever given in America. “I Zingari,” 
too, will be heard. 


The chorus of the Western Metropolitan 
Company is made up of local talent, mostly 
\merican born. It has been rehearsing for 


three weeks. The repertoire of the com- 
pany will include Verdi operas of the early 
and later periods, among which will be 
“T Lombardi,” which first established 


conductor ; 
“Traviata,” 
Other pro- 
Bohéme,” 
“Mignon,” 
besides “I 


Verdi’s fame as an _ operatic 
“Ernani,” “Ballo in Maschera,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Aida,” “Otello.” 
ductions will be “Carmen,” “La 
Madama Butterfly,” “Tosca,” 
“Thais” and some other novelty 


San Francisco, Aug. 16.—The sumptu- 


ously appointed studio of Georg Kruger, 


will in the future be the 
home of the Kruger Club. A large num- 
ber of active and associate members met 
there last monday evening, to hear a lec- 
ture by Mr. Kruger upon “The Modern 
Method of Memorizing.” Several piano 
numbers were given by members. The new 
studio is the most elaborately fitted of any 
on the Pacific Coast. It has among other 
attractions a concert room and stage for 
the many recitals to be given during the 
musical season. The acoustics of the audi- 
ence rooms have been especially devised 
for instrumental programs. 

The Berkeley Musical Association, now 
entering its fourth year, was formed for 
the purpose of making it possible to hear 
concerts given by artists of international 
reputation who may visit California from 
year to year. Its president is the mayor 
of Berkeley, Beverly L. Hodghead, and 
connected with him in this enterprise are 
such musicians as Julius Rehn Weber, 
Paul Steindorff and William Chamberlain. 
The success of the undertaking has been 
so great and the educational value of the 
concerts, both to the students and the pub- 
lic generally, so marked, that the University 
of California has again granted the asso- 
ciation the use of Harmon gymnasium for 
the coming season’s concerts. This hall 
accommodates an audience of 2,100. 


recently leased, 


Receive Carl Faelten 


Carl Faelten, of Boston, founder of 
Faelten Piano School, was the guest of the 
Manning School of Music last week. 
Thursday evening a reception was tendered 
him, with more than 200 guests present. 
Mr. Faelten played several numbers which 
brought forth much praise, and he received 
requests to present a recital in San Fran- 
cisco. This Mr. Faelten declined to do 
for the reason that his school needs all his 
attention. He was very enthusiastic over 
the work of the Manning School of Music, 
for Mr. Manning, the founder, was once a 
pupil and instructor in the Faelten School. 
The system of the latter institution is to 
be taught in the Manning school. 

Herman Perlet, conductor of the People’s 
Symphony, has assembled his orchestra of 
sixty musicians to prepare for the coming 
season. Enthusiastic over the success of 
last season, he is preparing programs of 
equal public interest. 

Mrs. Ella May Smith, dean of the Con- 
servatory of Music, of Columbus, O.. was 
entertained at the Sequoia Club last Mon- 
day evening. FREDERIC VINCENT. 





CENTURY “WEEKLY” ISSUED 





New Paper Not to Compete with Various 
National Music Journals 


An advance edition has been issued by the 
Publishing Company of the Cen- 
tury Opera Weekly, for the purpose of in- 
troducing the magazine to its subscribers. 
According to its salutation the Weekly is 
to dedicate its pages to a higher standard 
of opera in America; more opera in Eng- 
lish; opera at lower prices and the German 
system’ of municipal subventions for opera 
in America. Its intention also is to fur- 
nish a medium for expressing the views of 
the leaders of musical progress—teachers, 
conductors, singers, instrumentalists, com- 
posers and others prominent in the musical 
profession. 

It is announced that “the Century Opera 
Weekly is to be local in its scope, and will 
not encroach upon the province of the sev- 
eral national musical journals.’ «! 

The signed articles in the ge issue 
are the following : “American Girl in 
Grand Opera,” Lois Ewell; “The Movement 
for Popular Opera in New York,” William 
Hinshaw; “The Future of Music and the 
Music of the Future,” Alfred Szendrei; “A 
Personal View of the Great Verdi,” Carlo 
Nicosia; “Preparing for an Operatic 
Career,’ Oscar Saenger; “Grand Opera in 
English,” Gardner Lamson. The editor of 
the publication is Rufus H. Dewey, who is 
also the press representative of the Cen- 
tury Opera Company. The paper is to sell 
at five cents per copy. 


Century 
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PARELLI OPERA CHARMS CHICAGOANS 


‘A Lovers’ Quarrel,’”? Opening Season at Ravinia Park, Proves a Live 
Translation —Jokes in English Appreciated by Help of Strong Cast 
—Doings of Well-Known Musicians 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, August 25, 1913. 

N Tuesday evening, at Ravinia Park,a 

performance of Attilio Parellis “A 

Lovers’ Quarrel’ began the Ravinia opera 

season. The first repetition after the ini- 

tial presentation last season by the Chicago 

Opera Company, amid the pleasant sur- 

roundings of the park and heard in Eng- 

lish, this one-act opera took on_ special 

charm and delighted the large audience 

present. Many of the little humorous dia- 

logues which were entirely missed last sea- 

son at the Auditorium, were caught and 
appreciated on this occasion. 

The story concerns the love affair of 
Florindo and MRosaura, cousins, whose 
parents have conceived the idea of their 
marriage. The former resent parental in- 
terference and pretend to scorn each other. 
Rosaura’s mother becomes ill. Fearing 
for her life, the two feign a _ courtship. 
Their pretense ripens into a reality, and 
Rosaura betrays her real affection for 
Florindo, much to his amusement, and he 
keeps his love concealed from her. Flor- 
indo tells her that since her mother has 
recovered her health they need no longer 
carry on the mock courtship, but on the 
approach of their elders they continue the 
pretense. As the story develops Rosaura 
leads Florindo into making a sincere dec- 
laration to her, and then replies that her 
own love-making has been but an artifice. 
After amusing herself for a while she re- 
lents and the two confess devotion to each 
other. 

A Well-Chosen Cast 

The cast of Tuesday was happily se- 
lected. Mlle. Dufau made a charming 
Rosaura and sang with a fine understand- 
ing of the role. THler coquetry and sin- 
cerity were equally -compelling and her 


voice beautiful. Leonid Samoloff, as 
Florindo, sang with much freedom and 
clarity. The tenor made much of the 


youthful interpretation he infused into the 
difficult part. Florence Mulford presented 


the small role of Donna Angelica in cred- 
itable style, and that admirable artist, 
Louis Kreidler, sang and acted the father 
delightfully. His small epilogue was espe- 
cially well delivered. 

Parelli’s opera is effective, both in its 
orchestration, which is colorful, and in 
the vocal score. It abounds in strong con- 
trasts and spirited action, and its many 
pleasing melodies display in its composer 
a well-poised artistic understanding. In 
this work and the following numbers, 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” by Nicolai; 
Prelude to the “Deluge,” by Saint-Saéns, 
and two numbers from a “Ballet,” by 
Glazounow, the orchestra played with ad- 
mirable precision. Harry Weisbach, con- 
cert-master, handled the obbligato in the 
“Deluge” with beautiful tone and exquisite 
taste, and was applauded so heartily that 
it had to be repeated. 


An All-Parelli 


On Thursday evening “A Lovers’ Quar- 
rel” was repeated in an all-Parelli pro- 
gram so successfully that Signor Parell 
was accorded a genuine ovation. Besides 
the opera three of his compositions were 
played, all revealing excellent orchestra- 
tion. 

Mme. Eleanor de Cisneros, contralto of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, who 
has been re-engaged, will return to Amer 
ica for a short concert tour upon the ter 
mination of important operatic engage- 
iments in St. Petersburg, Madrid, Paris and 
Parma, Italy. At the latter city she will 
sing the role of Eboli in “Don Carlos” 
with Bassi and Titta Ruffo, both of whom 
are to be with the Chicago company again 
For this task she was especially engaged 
by Cleofonte Campanini. 

Karl Reckzeh, pianist, has just returned 
from an eight weeks’ vacation in the moun 
tains of Colorado. He will start work im 
mediately with the various male choruses 
which he conducts, among them being the 
Senefelder Liederkranz, the largest Ger- 
man male chorus in Chicago, which plans 
to give two concerts during the coming 
with orchestra and _ soloists. 


Program 
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Lathrop Resseguie, who will be one of 
the new teachers at the Chicago Musical 
College, was married to Alvene Schadt on 
last Tuesday evening. He has just re- 
turned from a tour with the Thatcher 
Grand Opera Quartet, of which he is the 
tenor. 

Lola May Buckingham, soprano; Mary 
Tris, pianist, and George W. Munroe, 
basso, gave a program last Thursday in 
the series of Summer night concerts under 
the direction of Charles E. Watt at the 
Warren Avenue Congregational Church. 
Miss Buckingham was heard in the Mu- 
sette’s Waltz (“La Bohéme”) and a group 
of songs. Miss Tris played four études 
by Chopin and a seldom played sonata by 
Schytte. Two groups of songs by different 
composers and one group by Sydney Ho- 
mer were sung by Mr. Munroe. 

Dunham to Lead Glee Club 

A glee club, composed of members of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
which has been in existence for a year or 
more, but has never undertaken serious 
work has recently engaged Arthur Dun- 
ham as conductor, and under his able di- 
rection has now in its répertoire some of 
the finest male chorus numbers published. 
Sol Alberti has been engaged as accom 
panist. 

Alessandro Bonci, who will be heard 
in the Chicago Opera during the season, 
has added a new character to his réper- 


toire in the role of Riccardo in “The 
Masked Ball,” which he _ will sing at 
Parma, in addition to the tenor solos in 


Verdi’s “Requiem.” Announcement comes 
that Mary Garden will create several new 
roles with the Chicago Opera Company, 
among them being Feévrier’s “Monna Van- 
na.” She is now sojourning in the moun- 
tains of Southern France. 

Frances Ingram, contralto, formerly with 
the Chicago and the Montreal Opera Com 
pany, is in Chicago for the Summer coach- 
ing with Sol Alberti on German and [Eng- 
lish songs for a concert tour under the 
direction of the Redpath Bureau. During 
October Miss Ingram will be in the South 
and Middle West and will tour in the last 
after her opera season. She is also booked 
with Francis MacMillan, the American vio- 
linist, in a few joint recitals. Miss In 
eram created in America the role of The 
Vother in Erlanger’s “Noel” with — the 
Montreal Opera Company last season 

An Active Pianist 

Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, the Chicago 
pianist, in an exceptionally busy Summer, 
has completed fifty new autograph record 
rolls, among which are ten of the Hungar 
ian dances by Brahms, the “Barcarolle” of 
Moszkowski and the “Gavotte” of Gabrilo 


witsch. Besides these she has transcribed 
one of the Schubert marches, now in the 
hands of the publishers, for her concert 


whi h 


tour during the coming season, 
opens October 8 in Pittsburgh. She will 
play with the Thursday Musical Club of 


\linneapolis, the Singers’ Club of Cleve 
land and in January will appear in 
Colorado. 

On Monday evening 
Robert W. Stevens of 
was given at Mandel 
program contained many 
interest, among which was 
her of a suite by Arthur Il‘oote, 
Poems,” after Omar Khayyam 
is interesting is found in its 


she 


a piano recital by 
Chicago University 
Hall. The varied 
compositions ol 
the fourth num 
“Tive Tone 
Much that 


harmoni 


treatment. The program contained “S 
nata Pathétique,” op. 13, Beethoven; “Car 
naval,” op. 9, Schumann; “Valse.” op. 42, 
and “Berceuse,” Chopin; “Soirce dans 
Grenade,” Devussv: “Jeux d’Kau” (Frolic 


of the Waters). Ravel: Etude, “On Wings” 


(The Flight of the Bird and Mate), Pratt; 
“T’Alouette”’ (The Lark), Glinka, and 
“Caprice Espagnole,” Moszkowskt 

From Stockholm comes the news that 


Mme. Julia Claussen, the famous contralto 


of the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
furnished impressive moments at the con 
clusion of the season at the Royal Opera, 
in which she sang Briinnhilde in “Wal 
kiire” with great opulence of tone and 
warmth of expression. She is summering 
in the Fjords of Norway with her hushand 
Captain Claussen, and her two children, 
she has been engaged by Maestro Cam 
panini to participate in the Verdi Festival 


at Parma, when she is to sing Ulrica in the 


“Ballo in Maschera.’ 

Amv Evans. a youn~ Welsh soprano, will 
be heard in the Chicage opera She was 
formerly with the Royal Opera at Covent 
Garden and was last season with the Bos 
ton Opera Company 

MAURICE ROSENFEI 


Caruso, in Downcast Mood, Sighs “My 
Star Is Growing Dim 

Rome, Aug. 20.—Enrico Caruso, 
been taking the cure with his eldest son 


who has 


at 


Monte Catini, was in a downcast mood 
when he said to a newspaper man: “It is 
about time the public ceased to take an in 
terest in me. There are plenty of young 


stars rising who soon will shine with daz 
zline brilliancy in the firmament of art 
Mine is dimming: don’t vou think so?” 


THRONG HEARS NOTED 
ARTISTS IN BOSTON 


Druggists in Convention Applaud 
Celebrities in Symphony 
Hall Concert 


Boston, Aug. 23.—Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton, which has been dark musically since 
the final “Pop” concert by the Symphony 
Orchestra on the evening of July 3, was 
the scene of a large assembly on Monday 
evening, August 18. The occasion was the 
concert given under the personal manage- 
ment of R. E. Johnston, of New York, 
by the United Drug Company to the stock- 
holders attending the eleventh annual con- 
vention in Boston. 

Despite the intense heat, the hall was 
filled by conventionists from all over the 
world, who demonstrated their keen appre- 
ciation of such an array of artists. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to note, by 
the way, that the era has come when a 
body of business representatives, meeting in 
convention, considered that one of the 
most pleasant features of their convention 
was the evening devoted to music per- 
formed by famous artists. 

Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey was the so- 
prano, and sang her way into the hearts 
of her listeners with her pure voice and 
artistic interpretation. Mme. Rosa Olitzka, 
the Russian contralto, was impressive in 
her number, her dramatic rendering of the 
duet from “Aida” with Mr. Harrold being 
a particularly fine display of her art. Or- 
ville Ilarrold, with his genial personality 
and pleasing tenor voice, met with instant 
favor. Claude Cunningham, one of our 
leading American baritones, completed the 
quartet, his rich baritone voice making a 
strong appeal. Albert Spalding contributed 
in a most masterful manner several violin 
numbers, his playing of the “Preislied” 
from “Die Meistersinger” (his first selec- 


tion) establishing a compelling connec- 
tion between the audience and_ him- 
self. André Benoist did some able piano 


accompanying; his interpretations were 
always in exact accordance with those of 


the artists. |: a ee 














Mrs. 


James Clinch-Smith 
Aug. 21. 
was lost to 
terday in the death of Mrs. James Clinch- 
Smith, formerly Bertha Barnes, of Chicago, 
whose husband, a Wall street broker, per- 


PARIS, 


An interesting person- 
ality f 


the world of music yes- 


ished on the Titanic. Some time ago Mr. 
(linch-Smith planned a three years’ mo 
tor trip through Europe and Asia in an 
effort to draw her away from what he 
termed her “musical obsession.” It was 
this obsession that led her to desert society, 
caused her to lead an orchestra of women 
during her husband’s absence at the first 
Thaw trial in New York, and prompted 
her to the determination to devote all her 
spare time to music. 

\fter Mrs. Clinch-Smith settled in Paris 
she published two of her compositions. 
These were a “Reverie” and “Pensées 
fugitives.” 


Lawrence Rea 
light opert 
\merica lost a vital figure 
when Lawrence Rea died at the Alston 
Sanatorium, New York. Mr. Rea had 
appeared in the leading baritone role of 
important productions, 


William McLoughlin 
William McLoughlin, an opera singer, 
died last Saturday in New York after an 
operation for diabetes. He sang the bass 
role of Lochiel in “Rob Roy” when it had 
its first presentation at the Herald Square 
Theater fifteen years ago. 


The England and 


last Friday 


stage of 


Many 


Stephen Adams 

Buxton, ENGLAND, Aug. 26.—Michael 
Maybrick, who wrote “The Holy City” and 
many other favorite songs under the name 
‘f “Stephen Adams,” died here to-day. Mr. 
Maybrick was born in Liverpool in 1844 
and was educated in that city, Leipsic and 
Milan. After studying in Italy and Ger- 
many he appeared as a baritone in leading 
London and provincial concerts. 
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Louis Koemmenich, conductor of the 
Oratorio Society of New York, is spending 
the Summer at Schwartzwald, Germany. 

* * * 

Mrs. Mary Hastings Slade, soprano of 
the historic First (Unitarian) Church in 
Quincy, Mass., is in Provincetown on Cape 
Cod. 

x x * 

Edward Lankow, the Boston Opera 
basso, was a participant in a concert given 
at Nahant, Mass., on Thursday of last 
week. 

* * * 

A number of music devotees of Bridge- 
port, Conn., among whom are Maurice La 
Farge and Mrs. John F. Fay, contralto, 
have a Summer colony at Harrison, Me. 

“2 2 

Mrs. Grace Walker Nichols, contralto, 
and Mrs. Antoinette Brett Farnham, pian- 
ist, were heard in a well-chosen program at 
Pine Orchard, Conn., on August 22. 

* * * 

Professor J. Olsen, musical director at 
Upsola College, gave an excellent organ 
recital at New Britain, Conn., in the Swed- 
ish Lutheran Church, on August 21. 

* * * 

Robert Hall, the well-known tenor, who 
has been singing in the Arlington Stree’ 
Church, Boston, is visiting his parents in 
Meriden, Conn. 

x * * 

Edward F. Laubin, organist of the Asy- 
lum Hill Congregational Church, Hartford, 
Conn., has been chosen a member of the 
executive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists. 

x * * 

Loretta C. O’Connell, pianist, and Fran- 
cesco C. Torre, baritone, of New York, 
gave an exceptionally fine recital at West 
Haven, Conn., on August 20. A difficult 
program was presented in masterly style. 

* * * 

A piano recital was given at the Presby- 
terian Encampment at Kenville, Tex., by 
Hubert I. Jenny, director of School of 
Music, Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, 
Tex. 

* * * 


M. Louise Mundell, the well-known 
Brooklyn voice teacher, who is staying in 
Milbury, Mass., with her sister, is planning 
a concert in aid of the Brooklyn Orphan- 
age with the Students’ Glee Club, which 
she directs. 

* * * 

Rehearsals have started for the tour of 
Klaw and Erlanger’s musical triumph of 
last season. “Oh! Oh! Delphine,” which 
will be seen for a month in and around 
New York and then is to visit the principal 
cities of the country. 

* * * 


Errol R. Sears, basso. studying with 
Adrienne Remenyi at the von Ende School 
of Music, New York, is singing at the 
Broadway Presbyterian Church, filling the 
position made vacant by the demise of Mr. 
Belder. 

* * * 


Milwaukee music lovers had an oppor- 
tunity to hear a local girl prodigy, who has 
delighted audiences in other cities with her 
exceptional skill at the piano, when Irma 
Beatrice Schenuit, the ten-year-old daugh- 
ter of Prof. and Mrs. Harry F. Schenuit, 
appeared at the Majestic vaudeville theater 
last week. 

* * * 


Carmella Ponzillo, of Meriden. Conn.. 
has accepted an offer of a soloist position 
at the London Hippodrome, and expects to 
leave America in two or three weeks. Her 
sister, Rose Ponzillo, who has been singing 
in New Haven, is also attracting attention. 
These young artists have just returned 
from a vacation at Narragansett Pier. 

* * &* 


Franz Kohler, violinist, formerly head 
of the violin department at Oberlin Con- 
servatory, but more recently located in 
Erie, Pa., appeared in recital recently in 
Bay View, Mich. In addition to his solo 
numbers, which were heartily received, Mr. 
Kohler, in an informal talk, demonstrated 
how he had been the first to make Helen 
Keller hear the tones of the violin. 


* * * 


J. Frank Frysinger, head of the organ 
department, University School of Music, 
Lincoln, Neb., played an organ recital on 
August 19 at the Emmanuel Reformed 
Church, Hanover, Pa. An organ trans- 


MAS) Wa 
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cription of Cadman’s “Sky Blue Water” 


was an interesting number, while the fea- 
tures were four new works by the recital- 


ist, “Traumlied,” “Processional March,” 
“Cantilene,” and “Laudate Dominum.” 
* * * 

Amanda Nelson and Olive Olsen, two 
young musicians of Stoughton, Wis., have 
formulated plans which, if materialized, 
will give the city a women’s band. It is 
planned to form an organization and about 
ten young women have already signified 
their intention of joining such an organ- 
ization. Alfred Watson, a local conduc- 
tor, will likely be engaged in training the 
young women in the preliminary work. 

* * # 

Much is expected of “The Little Café,” 
the new musical play to be produced early 
in the season by Messrs. Klaw and Er- 
langer. The author is C. M. S. McLellan 
and the composer, Ivan Caryll, who were 
responsible for “Oh! Oh! Delphine” and 
“The Pink Lady.” Messrs. McLellan and 
Caryll have arrived in this country to be 
present at the rehearsals. “The Little 
Café” is based on Tristan Bernard’s farce. 

oe 

Boston will be the first city to see “Thx 
Merry Martyr,” the new musical play based 
on Leo Birinski’s comedy “Narrentanz,” 
written by Glen MacDonough, with music 
by Hugo Riesenfeld. Maclyn Arbuckle 
will play the leading rédle, a pompous gov- 
ernor of a Spanish province. During the 
season “The Merry Martyr” will be seen 
at one of the Klaw and Erlanger theaters 
in New York. 

* *k x 

When Klaw and Erlanger’s production 
of “The Count of Luxembourg,” the Franz 
Lehar-Glen MacDonough musical play, 
visits the leading cities of the country as 
far as the Pacific Coast this season, the- 
ater-goers will have the opportunity -of 
viewing the very latest creations of Paris 
dressmakers. Such houses as Drecoll, 
Cheruit, Poiret, Bernard, Rouff and Zim- 
merman are represented. 

* * * 


Joseph H. Conlin, a native of Madison, 
Wis., who has sung with leading Milwau- 
kee musical organizations and church 
choirs and who left several months ago 
to continue his musical studies abroad, has 
been accepted as a pupil by Lombardi, one 
of the famous Italian vocal teachers at 
Florence, Italy. Mr. Conlin is developing 
into a grand opera tenor. He was for- 
merly a pupil of Harry F. Schenuit, of 
Milwaukee. 

* * * 


A series of musicals was given at 
Draper Hall, Oconomowoc, Wis., on Fri- 
days of the past three weeks by musicians 
of prominence of Milwaukee and Chicago. 
In a recent musicale Ruth Collingbourne, 
violinist; Prudence Heff, pianist, and Mme. 
Anna Janzer, soloist, presented a pleasing 
program to a capacity audience. The last 
of the series was given on Friday of last 
week by Mrs. Catherine Pannill Mead, 
composer and soprano soloist, and Carol 
Robinson, pianist, of Chicago. 

* * * 


Recruited from the ranks of society was 
last Sunday’s choir of St. Andrew’s Dune 
Church, Southampton, L. I. Mrs. Russell 
Hoadley directed and the other singers 
were Louise Trevor, Louise Hoadley, An- 
geline, Margaret and Helen Krech, Jo- 
sephine Nicoll, Eleanor Lawrence, Wini- 
fred Chisholm, Anne Townsend, Laurie 
Sage, Mrs. Alonzo Potter and Mrs. Henry 
McVickar, Roy Steele, Shepherd Krech, 
Guy Thomas, Richard Babcock and George 
Trevor. 

* * * 


The Bar Harbor Choral Society, under 
the direction of Maurice C. Rumsey, of 
New York, gave a concert at the celebrated 
Building of Arts at that resort on Wednes- 
day afternoon, August 27. A chorus of 
one hundred voices was heard in an in- 
teresting program, including von Fielitz 
cantata, “The God and the Maid,” and was 
assisted by the following soloists: Mabe) 
Monaghan Swan, soprano, Frederic Ken- 
nedy, tenor and Howard R. Stevens, bari- 
tone. 

* * * 


Gustave Strube, who is to leave Boston 
soon to go to the Conservatory of Music 
in Baltimore as a professor of harmony 
and composition, was given a farewell re- 
ception, with Mrs. Strube, on the evening 





of August 28 in the hall of the Boylston 
Schulverein, Danforth street, Jamaica 
Plain, under the auspices of the Zentral- 
Verband, the Boston branch of the 
National German-American Alliance. Mr. 
Strube has been a member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and for many years 
a leader of its “pop” concerts. 
x * * 


Hugo P. Goodwin, an organist and com- 
poser of Milwaukee, has returned from a 
year’s study in Paris, where he studied 
organ and composition with Widor, the 
French organist and composer, and piano 
with Moszkowski. Mr. Goodwin _ first 
studied in Milwaukee under Raphael Baez, 
then with William Middelschulte and other 
Chicago organists. Before leaving for 
Paris a year ago, he was organist of St. 
Mark’s Church of Chicago for several 
years. He is also a composer of several 
oratorios, “The Seven Last Words,” 
“From Easter to Pentecost,” and “The 
Last Judgment,” having received favorable 
notice. 

k * x 

A concert was given on Thursday even- 
ing of last week in the large auditorium at 
Ocean Grove, N. J., to an audience of sev- 
eral thousand persons by the following 
artists: Mrs. Hallet Frank, soprano; 
Alice Mertefts, contralto; John W. Nichols, 
tenor; Donald Chalmers, basso; Mrs. 
John W. Nichols, pianist, and Clarence 
Reynolds, organist One-half of the pro- 
gram was devoted to miscellaneous num- 
bers, which was followed by Liza Leh- 
mann’s Song Cycle, “In a Persian Garden.” 
It was a well arranged program and every 


number was most enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. This was the Midsummer Festi- 
val and the last concert of the season. 
x *k 
Louis Arthur Russell announces the 


opening of the Russell Studios in Carnegie 
Hall, Manhattan, and College of Music, 
Newark, September 8 and 9 respectively. 
The special announcements include the 
opening of Normal Classes for teachers, in 
the Russell Systems of Music Study 
(Pianoforte, Voice, Theory) ; also Technic 
Classes, Lecture Classes for Physical Train- 
ing, Music Reading, Interpretation, Theory, 
etc. Mr. Russell also announces a special 
course of illustrated lectures on “Musical 
Form.” The usual course of “Artist’s Re- 
citals” will be given during the Fall term. 
The annual “Spring Series of Concerts” 
here and in suburban places were the most 
successful in the history of the “Russell 
Studios,” especially marked, being the re- 
citals of compositions of Mr. Russell in 
Wanamaker’s Auditorium and Carnegie 
Hall during June. 
* *k * 


This week marked the end of a most suc- 
cessful season of free public park band 
concerts in Milwaukee. The park commis- 
sioners this season inaugurated a new idea 
in that a park board band of fifty pieces, 
under the direction of Hugo Bach, an able 
local leader, was organized. The concerts 
given this Summer have been of a higher 
type than they have been at any time since 
the policy of free concerts in the parks 
was adopted by the commissioners. They 
have been given a wider scope by the in- 
clusion of vocal music, two soloists, Louis 
La Valle, baritone, and Clementine Mallek, 
soprano, having appeared at both after- 
noon and evening concerts. The cost of 
the concerts is paid from the municipal 
treasury and it has proven a good invest- 
ment, even from the narrow view that can 
justify no expenditure that does not bring 
a return directly to the taxpayers’ pocket. 
The concerts make Milwaukee a better 
place to live in. 


VON ENDE SCHOOL’S LAST 
CONCERT IN OLD HOME 
Summer Session Closed—New Building 


in Eighty-fifth Street to Be 
Occupied in Fall 





The closing concert of the Summer 
Session at the von Ende School of Music, 
which marked the last event taking place 
in the old building prior to the opening 
of the institution in its new quarters at 
No. 24 West Eighty-fifth street in the Fall, 
brought forth an inviting program. The 
audience was large and showed keen ap- 
preciation of the program. 

Many in the audience who heard Law- 
rence Goodman in his piano recital two 


weeks previous were delighted to hear him 
again. This new member of the school’s 
faculty is an artist possessing high intelli- 
gence, mastery of his instrument, and 
sound musicianship. Prolonged applause 
greeted his renditions of the Rachmaninoff 


“Prelude” and Moszkowski’s “En At- 
tumne.” 
The violin numbers—“Air Varie” by 


Vieuxtemps, and “Hungarian Fantasy” by 
Hauser—were played by Master Harold 
Micklin, Mr. von Ende’s own pupil, and 
winner of the violin department’s second 
prize last term. Master Harold repeated 
the two numbers he played last Wednes- 
day at Ocean Grove Auditorium before an 
audience of ten thousand. The youth’s 
bowing was remarkable, and his tone was 
broad. 

The vocal selections of Eugene W. 
Adams were delivered with beauty of tone 
and fine interpretation, the “Toreador” 
song winning the heartiest applause of the 
audience. The same may be said of Ethel! 
Stone’s exquisitely delivered song, The 
Godard “Berceuse”’—with violin obbligato 
rendered by Frank Fillion—and the “Swan 
Song” by Grieg, and the too rarely sung 
“Devotion” by Richard Strauss. Miss 
Stone’s voice has greatly improved in tone, 
volume and impressive delivery since she 
began her studies under Mme. Maigille. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Parker Turner sustained 
the keen interest in her singing which has 
characterized each of her appearances, and 
her rich dramatic soprano showed to 
splendid advantage in Schubert’s beautiful 
“Margaret am Spinnrad.” An_ enthus- 
iastic class of vocal students awaits the 
return of Mrs. Turner to her home in 
Marshall, Texas. 





Pasternack Joins Malkin Faculty 


The Malkin Music School, a conserva- 
tory just established at No. 26 Mount 
Morris Park West, announces that it has 
added to the faculty Joseph Pasternack, 
formerly conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Mr. Pasternack will accept 
a limited number of pupils for coaching 
in opera, oratorio and concert work. As 
a conductor, Mr. Pasternack has coached 
for some of the greatest singers on the 
Metropolitan stage and his teaching time at 
the Malkin School is speedily being filled. 





Viaforas at Wilmington, Vt. 


WitmIncTon, Vt., Aug. 18—At Memo- 
rial Hall a delightful musical program 
was heard on August 16. In addition to 
orchestral numbers were songs by Gina 
Ciaparelli Viafora, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and the omg ge dis- 
play of a series of drawings by Gianni 
Viafora, the New York caricaturist. 
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Carlos Salzedo, Celebrated French Harp 
Virtuoso, in His Paris Studio 


Among the early arrivals of musical art- 
ists this season will be Carlos Salzedo, the 
noted French harpist, who is due here Sep- 
tember 5 aboard the steamer France. 

After a short say in the country he will 
return to his Carnegie Hall studio and be- 
gin what promises to be an active season, 
including a few recitals with Anna Case 
in the first part of October. 

Mr, Salzedo has spent the Summer in 
Paris with a month of real recreation at 
Evian les Bains on Lake Geneva, with fre- 
quent visits to Lausanne, Mentreux, and 
Geneva. He succeeded in climbing Mont 
Blanc and he writes his manager, Fred O. 
Renard: “It was very strenuous to climb 
those 15,000 feet up in the air, but the 
view was simply wonderful beyond all 
words.” 





New Music Director for Washington’s 
Public Schools 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 22.—William 
L, Tomlins, of New York, has accepted the 
position of director of music of the Wash- 
ington public schools for the coming term. 
He fills the vacancy left by Mrs. Alys 
Bently, who recently resigned, leaving a 
distinguished record of service. Mr. Tom- 
lins is well known for his musical abilities 
and especially for his high ideals in vocal 
instruction among school children. He will 
enter upon his new duties on September 22, 
when the public schools open. W. H. 





Werrenrath Wins Laurels 


Reinald Werrenrath, who, since his re- 
turn from Europe in July, has been win- 
ning laurels at the festivals at Knoxville 
and Monteagle, Tenn., made a telling con- 
quest at the MacDowell Festival at Peters- 
boro, N. H. Unstinting praise has 
been showered on the baritone through the 
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press. The first week of September he 
will sing at Canobie Lake, and, after some 
private engagements, will begin his Fall 
season at the Worcester Festival, his fourth 
appearance under these auspices. 

Mr. Werrenrath recently enjoyed a two 
weeks’ motorboat cruise with three of his 
former New York University fraternity 
mates. The “Delta” landed at several 
places on the New England coast, one of 
which was Scituate, Mass., where Mrs. 
Werrenrath is staying. 





Second Son Born to Mme. Gerville- 
Réache 


Another tiny traveler will accompany the 
noted contralto, Mme. Gerville Réache, 
next Winter on her concert tour. The 
contralto is in private life the wife of Dr. 
George Rambaud, and Dr. Rambaud is 
now the proud father of two boys, Paul 
and George, George having been born on 
August 25. Mme. Gerville Réache always 
took the little Paul along on her transcon- 
tinental flights. She considers nervous- 
ness as the worst things that could befall 
a singer; and seeing her baby asleep be- 
fore she leaves the hotel for the concert 
room is to her the strongest and healthiest 
inspiration that she could wish for. The 
young George will now rival his brother’s 
record as a traveler. 


Cordeiia Lee’s American Tour 





Cordelia Lee, a young American violin- 
ist, as yet unknown to America, though 
she has had successes abroad, will tour 
this country the coming season under the 
direction of Antonia Sawyer. Though 
Miss Lee was born in South Dakota, she 
is of Norwegian parentage. Her first 
studies were had in Minneapolis, and she 
later completed her work with Ysaye and 
Leopold Auer in Paris and Berlin. She 
has appeared with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra and with orchestras in Dresden, 
Prague, Vienna, Riga, St. Petersburg, 
Moscow and Helsingfors. 








ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of MustcAL AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Barrows, Harriot Eudora. — Worcester, 
Mass., Oct. 26. 

Eubank, Lillian.—Newark, N. J., Nov. 10. 

Farrar, Geraldine.—Seattle, Wash., Sept. 
26; Vancouver, Sept. 29; Portland, Ore., Oct. 
1: San Francisco, Oct. 5; Oakland, Cal., Oct. 
7; Los Angeles, Oct. 9; Denver, Oct. 13; Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Oct. 17; Chicago, Oct. 19; 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 21. 

Griswold, Putnam.—Minneapolis, Oct. 24. 

Harris, Geo., Jr.—Bar Harbor, Me:, Aug. 29. 


Henry, Harold.—New York, A®olian Hall, 
Oct. 29: Boston (Jordan Hall), Oct. 30; To- 
ledo, Nov. 5; Chicago, Nov. 16; Grand Rap- 
ids, Nov. 28. 

Hunt, Helen Allen.—Sandwich, Mass., Aug. 
29. 


Huss, Henry Holden.—Colgate University, 


Hamilton, N. Y., Nov. 20. 

Huss, Hildegard H.—Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., Nov. 20. 

Jordan, Mary.—Worcester (Mass.) Festi- 
val, Oct. 2. 

Knight, Josephine.—Walpole, Mass., Dec. 
12; Lowell, Mass., May 12. 

Kraft, Edwin Arthur.—Nashville, Tenn., 
Sept. 26, 27, 28 (First Presbyterian Church) ; 
Godfrey, Ill. (Monticello Seminary), Oct. 24. 

Kubelik, Jan.—Chicago, Oct. 5. 

Melba, Mme.—Montreal, Sept. 29. 

Philips, Arthur.—Worcester (Mass.) Festi- 
val, Oct. 2. 

Teyte, Maggie.—Parma (Italy), Verdi Fes- 
tival, Sept, 14 and 20; Berlin, Royal Opera, 
last week September; Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 
10; Marquette, Mich., Oct. 13; Houghton, 
Oct. 14; Duluth, Oct. 16; Chicago (Orchestral 
Hall), Oct. 19; Indianapolis, Oct. 22; Cedar 
Falls, Ia., Oct. 24; Milwaukee, Oct. 26. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Jacob’s Quartet, Max.—Long Branch, N. J., 
Sept. 18. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.._-New York 
City, Oct. 12 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne 
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WOMEN’S QUARTET CHARMS VACATIONISTS 








Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet of New York, a Unique Organization Which Has Been 
Pleasing Adirondack Visitors 


SG ACAND AR, N. Y., Aug. 18—The 
Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet of New 
York has been coining approval in no un- 
certain terms at the Adirondack Inn, where 
its thrice weekly and special Sunday pro- 
grams have interested audiences of Sum- 
mer vacationists. The splendidly drilled 
and versatile four, whose solo voices are 
familiar to New York concert-goers, are 
now making ready to fill numerous Fall 
engagements, which promise a record ac- 
tivity for the singers. 

This quartet, to which European mon- 


archs have listened, is a unique bit of Amer- 
ican ensemble; a similar organization does 
not exist. Its members are Irene Cumming, 
first soprano; Isabel Thorpe, second so- 
prano; Grace Duncan, first alto, and Anna 
Winkopp, second alto. Some of the quar- 
tet’s successes are the following: “In 
Sunny Spain,’ Kamperman; “From the 
Land of the Sky Blue Water,” Cadman; 
“List! the Cherubic Host,” Gaul, with bari- 
tone solo; “Love Is Like a Firefly,” from 
“The Firefly;” “Creole Love Song,” “Pil- 
grims’ Chorus” and “The Rosary.” 





Boston Mayor Urges Open-Air Opera 

Boston, Aug. 23.—If Mayor Fitzgerald 
is successful in realizing his plans, Boston 
is to have open air opera, concerts and 
vaudeville entertainments, conducted on 
movable stages in the public parts and 
furnished at such prices that persons of 
moderate means can enjoy them. He de- 
clared recently that he will introduce a 


bill at the next Legislature which will per- 
mit the city to charge admission fees to 
such entertainments. Last year the mayor 
referred to Corporation Counsel Corbett a 
plan for open air opera during the Summer 
months, but the latter decided against the 
project. The new plan is to provide 
movable stages that can be set up wherever 
it seems advisable. Prices only sufficient 
to ‘cover expenses will be charged the 
public. 
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COMMUNING WITH MOZART IN SALZBURG 















Visitors to “Mozarteum” Festival in Composer’s Birthplace Preface 

Their Hearing of Concerts with Reverent Inspection of Scenes Con- 
nected with His Life—Lilli Lehmann as Regal Star of Festival and 
Grand Duke Eugen as Patron 




















SALZBURG, Aug, 4, I913. wooden doors of No. 9, the Mozart House, 
O the lover of Mozart’s music a weekin have been covered with metal to preserve 
them. One enters and ascends the stone 
tie ; stairway. How narrow it is—how small 
ticularly when it is closed with a hearing and dark the landings, and what queer 
of the Mozart Festival. Aside from its little openings here and there to let in a 
attraction as the birthplace of the great bit of light from the inner court. At the 
composer it is one of the most beautifully head of the third flight of stairs one rings 
: So HR ; and an attendant opens. This was the 
situated and fascinating towns in all Eu- home of the Mozarts. 

rope. Its great mountains, rushing river, One has a feeling almost of awe in step- 
fine old churches and quaint houses form ping into these quaint low chambers. In 
charming mental pictures, and all these this inner room the future great com- 
things have atwofold influence on the mu- poser first saw the light—not so much 
sician when connected with Mozart. Did light, either, as there is but one window 
he not walk these narrow thoroughfares, opening to the court. As far as that goes, 
sit on these carved benches in the fine old however, it is a much larger room than 
churches or play their organs? Did he the one in which Beethoven was born, in 







Salzburg is one of rare delight, par- 























not know every steep path up the moun- Bonn, which is cruelly low and small. The 
tain side? Mozart cradle stood in the farther corner. 

Even in these days the very spirit of | Here are the old spinet on which he nlayed 
Mozart seems to hover over Salzburg—we as a baby and the harpsichord on which 
meet his name and face at every turn. he gave concerts later. On the walls hang 






many interesting family portraits; among 
them three excellent paintings of Mozart’s 
two sons. 






New Wiener Konzerthaus Quartet in Professor Griimer’s Summer Home—Left to 










































In the front room, which is large and Right: Adolf Busch, Fritz Rothschild, Paul Griimer and Carl Doktor 

light, having three windows toward the 

street, are many priceless relics, letters, ‘Magic Flute’ into his own pocket, while and Alexander Petschnikoff of Berlin. 
manuscripts and a complete set of the com- Mozart got none,” he explained; “andhere The ensemble was excellent and every nu- 
poser s works. Some of the original fur- is a portrait of a young countess whom ance could be heard to the farthest corner. 
niture stands in this room; the quaint Mozart loved, but her father would not After the sonata Mme. Lilli Lehmann 
chair and tiny sofa, a fine inlaid bookcase listen to his suit, for the girl was rich and entered and descended the steps of the 
and table. Entering a smaller front room, titled and Mozart nothing but a poor com-_ estrade. She walked like a queen and 
one finds a fine model of the new Mo- poser” ! looked regal in her draperies of ivory 
zarteum. The~series of five festival concerts be- satin and lace, her jewels, her silver hair 


Leaving the Mozart Geburtshaus, with gan in Salzburg on Saturday, August 2, and serene smile. She sang the difficult 
all its tender memories, one meres, a lew and lasted for a week. We were able to “kantate” with great dignity of expression 
moments’ walk to the handsome Markart attend the first two and they formed a and splendid power of voice. At its close 





Platz, with the theater, Hotel Bristol and fitting culmination to the days of living she received a veritable ovation. After 
Trinity Church, “Here, at one side of the with the memories of Mozart. The con- bowing many times to the applause she 
Platz, stand two old low houses, on one certs took place in the audience hall of stepped down to the floor of the house 
of which one reads in large gold letters, the old Salzburg University. Little Mo- where the Grand Duke stood to receive 
“L. Mozart’s Wohn Haus.” Evidently the art must have looked out from his win- her. He took her hand, while she curte- 
Mozarts must have moved over the river dow in the Getreide Gasse upon the _ sied low, and placed her beside him in one 
at a later period. : sculptured figures decorating the adjoining of the special chairs. 
Our next pilgrimage is_ to the little church towers. Members of the university, In the Duo for violin and viola, which 
“Mozart Hauschen,” -which nestles up distinguished looking men, served as ush- followed, the playing of Mme. Lilli Petsch- 
among’ the woods on the Kapuziner Berg. ergs for the first concert. nikoff was a delight. She has a delicious 
The little house stands on a lovely green The festival concerts were arranged by tone, which quite equals the violin tone of 
slope and is surrounded by evergreens and the International Mozarteum Society and her husband’s, and plays with verve and 
Mme. Lilli Lehmann, in Her Latest ‘irs. It is the little Summer house in were under the patronage of the Grand  brilliancy. She is as beautiful and charm- 
Photograph which Mozart composed the last a in he Duke Eugen. _ The audiences were of ing as her playing and she should certainly 
sf ever wrote—the Zauberflote. It was re- goodly proportions, people coming from make a success in America. 

There is the Mozart street, Platz and moved—every board of it—from Vienna in surrounding places and other parts of Ger- The feature of the second festival con- 
Bridge. At the jewelers can be found every 1877. Even the stone doorstep 1s here, and many to attend. I failed to notice any cert of the morning of August 3 was the 
kind of trinket with the picture of Mozart the old wooden placard which used to \merican faces in the audiences. His work of the Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet, 
on it, while at the candy shops there are hang over the doorway. The four walls Highness the Grand Duke attended the composed of Adolf Busch, Fritz Roths- 
Mozart bonbons of all sorts. of the Hauschen (it has but one room) concerts, taking his seat at one of the child, Paul Grtimer and Carl Doktor 
The musician at once seeks out the are hung with old portraits and mementoes three chairs placed at the front of the These four young musicians played with 
house where Mozart was born. It faces a of Mozart and his friends. The ancient stage. the utmost precision, splendid tone. flex- 
small square, the Hagenauer Platz, on the custodian quaintly described each article The program was, of course, entirely of ibility of phrasing and temperament. Their 
right of which is the Café Stransky! All in turn, “Here is a picture of old Schick- Mozart for the first evening. The Sonata performance was received with the great 
the houses in this narrow, busy Getreide anieder, who pretended ta be Mozart’s in G for piano and violin was exceedingly est enthusiasm and they were recalled 
Gasse are substantial and well built. The friend, but put all the money from the well played by Miss Epstein of Cologne again and again. HARRIETTE BROWER. 
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